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COPS AND ROBBERS 


TO COLLECT AND SERVE 

The dangers of turning police offcers into revenue generators 


I n April, several days after North Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, police officer Michael Slager stopped Walter Scott 
for a busted taillight and then fatally shot him, the usual 
cable-news transmogrification of victim into superpredator 
ran into problems. The dash cam showed Scott being pulled 
over while traveling at a nerdy rate of speed, using his left 
turn signal to pull into a parking lot and having an amiable 
conversation with Slager until he realized he’d probably get 
popped for nonpayment of child support. At which point 


he bolted out of the car and hobbled off. Slager then shot 
him. Why didn’t the cop just jog up and grab him? Calling 
what the obese 50-year-old Scott was doing “running” really 
stretches the bounds of literary license. 

But maybe the question to ask is: Why did Scott run? 
The answer came when the New York Times revealed Scott to 
be a man of modest means trapped in an exhausting ham- 
ster wheel: He would get a low-paying job, make some child 
support payments, fall behind on them, get fined, miss a 
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payment, get jailed for a few weeks, lose 
that job due to absence, and then start over 
at a lower-paying job. From all apparent 
evidence, he was a decent schlub trying to 
make things work in a system engineered to 
make his life miserable and recast his best 
efforts as criminal behavior. 

When incidents of police violence 
come to light, the usual defense is that 
we should not tarnish all the good cops 
just because of “a few bad apples.” No one 
can argue with that. But what is usually 
implied in that phrase is that the “bad” 
officers’ intentions are malevolent— that 
they are morally corrupt and racist. And 
that may be true, but they are also bad in 
the job-performance sense. These men are 
crummy cops, sometimes profoundly so. 
Slager had a record for gratuitously using 
his Taser. Timothy Leohmann, who leapt 
from his car and instantly killed 12-year- 
old Tamir Rice, had been deemed “weepy” 
and unable to “emotionally function” by 
a supervisor at his previous PD job, who 
added: “I do not believe time, nor train- 
ing, will be able to change or correct these 
deficiencies.” Ferguson’s Darren Wilson 
was also fired from his previous job— ac- 


tually, the entire police force of Jennings, 
Missouri, was disbanded for being awful. 

When you ask why such “bad” cops are 
nevertheless armed and allowed to patrol 
the streets, one begins to see that lurking 
beneath this violence is a fiscal menace: 
police departments forced to assist city 
officials in raising revenue, in many cases 
funding their own salaries— redirecting the 
very concept of keeping the peace into un- 
derwriting the budget. 

We saw a glimpse of this when the Justice 
Department released its report on Ferguson 
in March. In his statement, then-Attorney 
General Eric Holder referenced a lady in 
town whose life sounded Walter Scott-like. 
She had received two parking tickets to- 
taling $151. Her efforts to pay those fines 
fell so behind that she eventually paid out 
more than $500. At one point, she was 
jailed for nonpayment and— eight years 
later— still owes $541 in accrued fees. 

The judge largely responsible for 
the extraction of these fees from Fer- 
guson’s poor, Ronald J. Brockmeyer, 
owed $172,646 in back taxes, a sum i 
orders of magnitude greater than any ‘ 

late fine coming before his bench. 


A 


THE NEW NUCLEAR OPTION 

Could America's latest atomic weapon ignite a new arms race? 


ENGINEERS at the United 
States' nuclear weapons 
lab in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, have spent the 
past few years designing 
andtestingthe B6i-i2,a 
high-tech addition to our 
nation's atomic arsenal. 
Unlike the free-fall gravi- 
ty bombs it will replace, 
the B61-12 is a guided nu- 
clear bomb. A new tail kit 
assembly, made by 
Boeing,enablesthe 
bomb to hit targets far 
more precisely than its 
predecessors. 

USING "Dial-a-yield”tech- 
nology, the bomb's explo- 
sive force can be adjusted 
before launch from a 
high of 50,000 tons of 
TNT equivalent to a low of 
300 tons — that's 98 per- 
cent sma/Zer than the 
bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima 70 years ago. 


DESPITE these innova- 
tions, the government 
doesn't consider the B61- 
12 to be a new weapon 
but simply an upgrade. In 
the past, Congress has re- 
jected fundingfor similar 
weapons, reasoning that 
more accurate, less pow- 
erful bombs were more 
likely to be used. In 2010, 
the Obama administra- 
tion announced that it 
would not make any nu- 
clear weapons with new 
capabilities. The White 
House and Pentagon in- 
sist that the B61-12 won't 
violate that pledge. 

THE B61-12 could be de- 
ployed by the new genera- 
tion of F-35 fighter Jets, a 
prospect that worries 
Hans Kristensen, a nuclear 
wea pons expert at the 
Federation of American 
Scientists.''lf the Russians 


put out a guided nuclear 
bomb on a stealthy fighter 
that could sneakth rough 
airdefenses, would that 
addtothe perception here 
that they were lowering 
the threshold for the use 
of nuclear weapons?" he 
asks. "Absolutely" 

SO FAR, most of the criti- 
cism of B61-12 has fo- 
cused on its price tag. 
Once full production 
commences in 2020,the 
program will cost more 
than $11 billion for about 
400 to 480 bombs — 
more than double the 
original estimate, mak- 
ing it the most expensive 
nuclear bomb ever built. 
— Len Ackland and 
Burt Hubbard 

This story comes from our 
friends at Reveal. For more: 
revea I news.org/n u kes. 


Even as he was jailing black ladies for park- 
ing tickets, Brockmeyer was allegedly erasing 
citations for white Ferguson residents who 
happened to be his fnends. After the report’s 
publication, he resigned so that Ferguson 
could “begin its healing process.” 

But consider: In 2010, this collabora- 
tion between the Ferguson police and the 
courts generated $1.4 million in income 
for the city. This year, they will more than 
double that amount— $3.1 million— provid- 
ing nearly a quarter of the city’s $13 mil- 
lion budget, almost all of it extracted from 
its poorest African American citizens. 

Evidence also suggests that this new 
form of raising revenue— policiteering?— 
goes far beyond Ferguson. Remember the 
recent Oklahoma case involving Robert 
Bates, a 73-year-old millionaire insurance 
broker with scant law enforcement back- 
ground who was allowed to go out on 
patrol— likely because he had donated 
lots of money and equipment to the 
local sheriff’s office? He killed an un- 
armed black suspect when he grabbed 
1 his gun instead of his Taser. In the 

I days that followed, we learned that 
j other deputies had long resented 

II this guy’s freelance incompetence. 
“Essentially, these small towns 

in urban areas have municipal 
infrastructure that can’t be sup- 
ported by the tax base, and so 
they ticket everything in sight to 
keep the town functioning,” said 
William Maurer, a lawyer with 
the Institute for Justice who has 
been studying the sudden rise in 
“nontraffic-related fines.” 

Take the St. Louis suburb of 
Pagedale, where, among other 
Norman Rockwell-worthy features 
deemed illegal, “you can’t have a 
hedge more than three feet high,” 
Maurer says. “You can’t have a bas- 
ketball hoop or a wading pool in 
front of a house. You can’t have a 
dish antenna on the front of your 
house. You can’t walk on the road- 
way if there is a sidewalk, and if there 
is not a sidewalk, they must walk on 
the left side of the roadway. They 
must walk on the right of the cross- 
walk. They can’t conduct a barbecue 
in the front yard and can’t have an 
alcoholic beverage within 150 feet 
of a barbecue. Kids cannot play in 
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Head 
Games 

PHOTOGRAPH BY 
ANDREA GJESTVANG 
Here’s how chessboxing 
works: Two fighters face 
off for 11 alternating 
three-minute rounds 
of boxing and chess, 
with the win going to 
whoever gets the first 
KO, checkmate, or judge’s 
decision. The sport, billed 
as ^'the ultimate battle 
between men,” started 
in Amsterdam in 2003 
and has since spread 
to the United States, 

Germany, and China. 

Wearing noise-canceling 
headphones, Marat 
Shakhmanov of Russia 
(left) and Cianluca Sirci of 
Italy try to outmaneuver 
each other during their 

heavyweight bout at the V 

2014 Intellectual Fight 
Night in Berlin. 



the street. They also have restrictions against 
pants being worn below the waist in public. 
Cars must be within 500 feet of a lamp or 
a source of illumination during nighttime 
hours. Blinds must be neatly hung in re- 
spectable appearance, properly maintained, 
and in a state of good repair.” 

Where did this Kafkaesque laundry list 
come from? Maurer explains that in 2010, 
Missouri passed a law that capped the 
amount of city revenue that any agency 
could generate from traffic stops. The in- 
tent was to limit small-town speed traps, but 
the unintentional consequences are now 
clear: Pagedale saw a 495 percent increase 
in nontraffic-related arrests. “In Frontenac, 
the increase was 364 percent,” Maurer says. 
H “In Lakeshire, it was 209 percent.” 

‘ This racket now has many variants. 

< South Carolina hosts “Operation Rolling 
I Thunder,” an annual dragnet in which 2 1 
£ different law enforcement agencies swarm 
5 stretches of T85 and T26 in the name of 
s catching drug dealers. In 2013, this law en- 

< forcement Bonnaroo netted 1,300 traffic 


citations and 300 speeding tickets. But 
after everyone had paid up, the operation 
boasted exactly one felony conviction. 

A different strategy in San Diego sim- 
ply tacks on various fees to an existing 
fine. A 2012 Union Tribune investigation 
revealed that while speeding is a simple 
$35 fine, other government agencies can 
tack on as many as 10 other surcharges, in- 
cluding: a state penalty assessment, $40; 
county penalty assessment, $36; court 
construction, $20; state surcharge, $8; 
DNA identification, $16; criminal convic- 
tion fee, $35; court operations, $40; emer- 
gency medical air transportation penalty, 
$4; and night court, $1. When it’s all said 
and done, that $35 ticket comes to $235. 

Another report released earlier this year 
connects the dots: African Americans and 
Latinos make up less than a third of San 
Diego’s population but represent 64.5 per- 
cent of those searched during a traffic stop. 

There is still no comprehensive study 
to determine just how many cities pay 
their bills by indenturing the poor, but 


it is probably no coincidence that when 
you examine the recent rash of police kill- 
ings, you find that the offenses they were 
initially stopped for were preposterously 
minor. Walter Scott had that busted tail- 
light— which, we all later learned, is not 
even a crime in South Carolina. Eric 
Garner was selling loose cigarettes. When 
Darren Wilson was called to look into a 
robbery, the reason he initially stopped 
Michael Brown was for walking in the 
street— in Ferguson, an illegal act accord- 
ing to Section 44-344 of the local code. 
Between 2011 and 2013, 95 percent of the 
perpetrators of this atrocity were African 
American, meaning that “walking while 
black” is not a punch line. It is a crime. 

And not just a crime, but a crime that 
comes with fines that are strictly enforced. 
In 2014, Ferguson’s bottom-line-driven 
police force issued 16,000 arrest warrants 
to three-fourths of the town’s total popu- 
lation of 21,000. Stop and think about 
that for a moment: In Ferguson, 75 per- 
cent of all residents had active outstand- 
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ing arrest warrants. Most of the entire city 
was a virtual plantation of indentured rev- 
enue producers. 

Back in Pagedale, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
reporter Jennifer Mann recently calcu- 
lated a 500 percent increase in petty fines 
over the last five years. “Pagedale handed 
out 2,255 citations for these types of of- 
fenses last year,” Mann wrote, “or nearly 
two per household.” 

“Once the system is primed for maxi- 
mizing revenue— starting with fines and 
fine enforcement,” Holder said apropos 
Ferguson, “the city relies on the police 
force to serve, essentially, as a collection 
agency for the municipal court rather than 
a law enforcement entity.” 

In Alabama, a circuit court judge. Hub 
Harrington, wrote a blistering opinion 


three years ago asserting that the Shelby 
County Jail had become a kind of “debt- 
ors’ prison” and that the court system had 
devolved into a “judicially sanctioned ex- 
tortion racket.” This pattern leads to a cru- 
el paradox: One arm of the state is paying 
a large sum to lock up a person who can’t 
pay a small sum owed to a different arm of 
the state. The result? Bigger state deficits. 
As the director of the Brennan Center’s 
Justice Program put it, “Having taxpayers 
foot a bill of $4,000 to incarcerate a man 
who owes the state $745 or a woman who 
owes a predatory lender $425 and remov- 
ing them from the job force makes sense in 
no reasonable world.” 

When the poor come to understand that 
they are likely to be detained and fined 
for comically absurd crimes, it can’t be 


a surprise to the police that their officers 
are viewed with increasing distrust. In this 
environment, running away from a cop is 
not an act of suspicion; it’s common sense. 

Cops like to talk about “good police.” 
They say, “That guy is good police”— a top 
compliment, by which they mean cool un- 
der the pressure of the street and cunning 
at getting people to give up the details of a 
crime. Good police look bad when sharing 
the street with crummy police. But when 
budgetary whims replace peacekeeping 
as the central motivation of law enforce- ^ 
ment, who is more likely to write up more > 
tickets, the good cop or the crummy one? f 
When the mission of the entire depart- g 
ment shifts from “protect and serve” to g 
“punish and profit,” then just what consti- g 
tutes good police? — lack Hitt < 


HORN SECTION 


GOOD 

BREEDING? 

This scientist thinks he can 
tweak farm animals' genes 
to make them happier and 
healthier — and change the 
way you see cm os. 

Maybe you’ve watched the undercover 
video: A farmer presses a hot iron into the 
scalp of a wide-eyed calf, burning away tis- 
sue that is beginning to turn into horns. 
She writhes, moaning pathetically, and 
collapses in the dirt. 

When Scott Fahrenkmg saw that footage, 
released by Mercy for Animals in 2010, it 
made him sick to his stomach. Most of the 
roughly 9 million dairy cows in the United 
States have been dehorned— with an iron, 
clippers, or caustic paste— to protect handlers 
and other cows. Fahrenkmg, then a profes- 
sor in the department of animal science at 
the University of Minnesota, decided to do 
something to stop it. “I started talking to pro- 
ducers, and it became real clear to me that it 
wasn’t just me being touchy-feely,” he says. 
Dairy farmers told him they hated dehorn- 
ing cows, and they were under pressure from 
animal welfare groups and customers, like 
General Mills and Nesde, to phase it out. 

Fahrenkrug knew that some breeds of 
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cattle naturally don’t grow horns; the prob- 
lem is that these “polled” cows tradition- 
ally have been lousy milk producers. But 
in 2012, animal geneticists identified a bit 
of bovine dna that controls hornlessness. 
Fahrenkrug, who specializes in a newly 
developed genetic modification technique 
known as precision gene editing, realized it 
would be a snap to rewrite the correspond- 
ing DNA in an embryo of a dairy breed. 
Presto: Hornless cows that give a lot of 
milk. So he quit his steady academic job 
and devoted himself full time to Recom- 
binetics, the biotech startup he’d founded 
several years earlier. 

When I toured the Recombinetics office 
in a former forensics lab in St. Paul, Fahren- 
krug grabbed a photo off the wall of two 
winsome, knobby-kneed black-and-white 
calves. Where a typical Holstein calf would 
have little horn buds, they have no horns, 
or scars, or swirls of hair where horns used 
to be. He doesn’t want to disclose where 
the calves are living since he’s concerned 
about anti-GMO activists. But soon, he says, 
they will be offered as sires for artificial in- 
semination. Their offspring will inherit the 
hornless trait and will pass it down to their 
descendants as well. 

Fahrenkrug thinks hornless milk cows 
are just the start. Recombinetics is creat- 
ing male pigs that don’t go into puberty 
so farmers won’t have to castrate them 
to prevent their meat from developing 
the funky, locker-room smell of an intact 
boar. He has tweaked the dna of a few 
high-performance cattle breeds so they 
are more heat tolerant and can thrive in a 
warming world. He has developed piglets 
that are resistant to common diseases so 
that they will need fewer drugs, and has 
plans for meatier goats to feed a growing 
global population. The goal is animals 
with just the right mix of traits— and much 
less suffering. 

Theoretically, these alterations are pretty 
straightforward. But Fahrenkrug still must 
contend with federal regulators who have 
never approved a genetically modified 
food animal. The Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has spent 20 years reviewing an 
application for a faster-growing Atlantic 
salmon enhanced with genes from a chi- 
nook salmon and the eel-like ocean pout. 

He will also need to change the debate 
over ag biotech. Many people see GM 
foods as a symbol of all that’s wrong with 


the industrial food system. Fahrenkrug 
will have to convince them that it offers 
the surest and fastest route to more ethical 
and sustainable farming. That’s a big am- 
bition for a middle-aged academic with a 
relatively tiny startup. 

Beyond his ethical and environmen- 
tal arguments, Fahrenkrug is banking on 
new gene-editing technology that he be- 
lieves is a game-changing improvement 
over the transgenic techniques of the 
past. While many genetically engineered 

HORNLESS DAIRY 
COWS ARE JUST THE 
START. RECOMBINETICS 
IS ALSO CREATING 
MALE PIGS THAT 
DON’T GO INTO 
PUBERTY SO EARMERS 
WON’T HAVE TO 
CASTRATE THEM. 

organisms contain genes from a different 
species— like the tomato with a fish gene 
spliced in— the new technology does not 
require the use of foreign dna, and he at 
first plans to use only variations that al- 
ready occur in the species. His hornless 
Holsteins are all cow, the pigs are all pig. 
What’s more, gene editing is extremely 
precise. As the name suggests, it’s a little 
like a word-processing program: Just as a 
skillful editor can delete or add a word to 
improve a sentence without interfering 
with the structure of a document, gene 
editing makes it possible to change or 
disable a single gene without changing 
the “meaning” of the rest of the genome. 
So undesired effects such as accidentally 
turning off a useful gene or creating a new 
toxic or allergenic protein are less likely 
than with previous gmo techniques. 

It’s possible that the Recombinetics 
Holsteins will wind up in regulatory pur- 
gatory, just like the transgenic salmon. 
An FDA spokeswoman says that while the 
agency is still in “the deliberative process” 
regarding the techniques used to alter these 
animals, its authority covers “animals that 
have been engineered (in any way),” even if 
the altered trait also occurs in nature. 

But it’s also conceivable that the cows 


will get a pass. In a parallel case, the FDA re- 
cently ruled that new potato and apple vari- 
eties modified without foreign genes are “as 
safe as their conventional counterparts.” 

In the meantime, Fahrenkrug, who is 
known among his animal-scientist peers 
for his determination, says he’s not plan- 
ning to seek the fda’s approval under 
current regulations for animal genetic en- 
gineering. Those rules shouldn’t apply to 
his polled cow project, he says, because 
it doesn’t create any features that don’t 
already occur: Farmers can already breed 
hornless dairy cows. 

Until recently, there were very few 
high-quality polled dairy bulls, because 
breeding them that way is so slow and 
expensive. That is beginning to change. 
Fahrenkrug’s biggest problem may turn 
out to be not regulators, skeptical con- 
sumers, or anti-GMO activists, but a 
conventionally bred, two-year-old, natu- 
rally hornless Holstein bull named View- 
Home Powerball. The Holstein breed 
association formula predicts that this 
youngster, bred for first-class dairy genet- 
ics, will soon rank among the nation’s 
top five breeding bulls, as measured by 
the health and productivity of his many 
hornless daughters. For just $1,000, dairy 
farmers can buy 10 straws of Powerball’s 
semen, enough to breed dozens of cows. 

Fahrenkrug is not daunted by the com- 
petition. “One bull ain’t good enough,” he 
insists. Dairy producers can’t build their 
herds on a single animal without getting 
into trouble with inbreeding. Recombinet- 
ics, in contrast, could edit the polled gene 
variant in dozens or hundreds of geneti- 
cally diverse bulls. And that would be just 
the beginning: With this technology, it 
will be able to incorporate valuable traits 
from obscure breeds all around the world, 
developing new breeds that are hardy and 
healthy without the slow, unpredictable 
work of crossbreeding. 

Fahrenkrug is confident that even the 
people who don’t currently like the idea 
of genetic modification will come around 
once they see the benefits. It’s not that 
he expects people to change their minds 
about GM corn or Monsanto. He just 
wants them to see that this time, the equa- 
tion is different. “Fm not ignoring the 
challenges, but I think the moral argument 
surpasses the challenges,” he says. “It’s go- 
ing to happen.” — Kat McGowan 
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Carbon 
Consumerism 
won’t save 
the planet. 

car*bon con*sum*er*ism Xkahr'ben kan-’su-me-.ri-zemX noun 
1 The myth that small voluntary changes in personal consumption \will 
somehow/ odd up to stop climate change. 2 A belief system, grounded 
in consumerism, which allows Americans to claim that they are environ- 
mentalists. 3 Cognitive blinders that erase the possibility of collective 
political action, even though this is the only feasible approach. 


Only a political movement that forces Congress to pass a major 
carbon tax will stop climate change. We've got the strategy 
to outmarket the fossil fuel lobbyists and right-wing think tanks. 

BUT WE NEED YOUR HELP. 


LEARN MORE: b T Q H Cl C 1 1 HI Q t 6 . O T ^ 



/ HAVE A MEME 


WHEN ADS ATTACK 

Get ready for a food of campaign ads that will target and track you. 


In June, a video popped up on YouTube 
featuring a frenetic, shaggy-bearded pitch- 
man in a chartreuse blazer. “Max Power 
here to tell you about an amazing new 
presidential candidate: Bailout Bush! If 
you love bailouts, you’re going to love 
Bailout Bush!” He touted Jeb Bush’s work 
for Lehman Brothers before the invest- 
ment bank tanked in 2008 and his backing 
of the Wall Street bailout initiated by his 
brother’s administration. The 75-second 
clip concludes with him soaking in a bath- 
tub full of cash, as a voice-over intones: 
“This offer guarantees a presidential can- 
didate [who] cannot win a single primary 
state, let alone the general election!” 

The bizarre but memorable video was 
bankrolled by America’s Liberty, a super- 
PAC supporting Sen. Rand Paul (R-Ky.). It 


was just a taste of what’s coming in the 
2016 race, when memes, gifs, and other 
social-media catnip will blanket the in- 
ternet. As the race heats up, every device 
you own, from your laptop to your Apple 
Watch, will become a delivery vehicle for 
all manner of political messaging. And 
you may never know which billionaire 
players or dark-money groups are target- 
ing you— or how they’re tracking you. 

The amount of spending on digital ad- 
vertising is expected to nearly double in 
this election cycle compared with 2012. 
Online spots cost a fraction of traditional 
TV or print ads, and political operatives 
are giddy over the new-and-improved ways 
to cheaply and creatively bombard voters 
with their messages. Larry Grisolano, who 
oversaw paid advertising efforts for the 


2008 and 2012 Obama campaigns, pre- 
dicts that the 2016 presidential nominees 
likely will devote nearly a quarter of their 
ad-buy budgets to digital media. Consider- 
ing that each side could spend more than 
$2 billion to get into the White House, 
that’s potentially hundreds of millions of 
dollars allocated for grabbing eyeballs. 

Television ads will remain the dominant 
tool for winning hearts and minds, digital 
consultants say, but the utility of online 
outreach is that it can pinpoint and analyze 
who’s seeing and clicking on what. And cam- 
paigns can microtarget potential supporters 
with more precision than ever before. “Ev- 
eryone is spending money on Facebook,” 
Grisolano notes. “They give you all kinds of 
ways to target advertisements. If, say, I want 
to advertise to people who show an interest 
in something specific, like people who are 
looking to buy a Volvo, I can do that.” 

Often, online ads are enticements to 
visit the website of a candidate, super- 
PAC, or dark-money group, where users are 
asked to provide their names and contact 
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Leave an enduring legacy for investigative journalism by including Mother 7ones 
in your estate plan. You’ll help Mother Jones shine a light on the urgent issues 
of the day now and in the future. Join the Mother Jones Legacy Society: it’s 
simple, flexible— and you’ll create a more secure future for your family. 

Please contact us at legacy@motherjones.com or 415-321-1700 to learn more. 
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information. Tracking how you arrived at 
the website can give these outfits detailed 
background on your online behavior, in- 
terests, and motivations, which in turn can 
be used to solicit support or money. 

Yet while political advertisers will know 
a lot about you, you may know very 
little about them. Due to paralyzed fed- 
eral watchdogs and antiquated campaign 
finance rules that didn’t anticipate the ex- 
plosion of digital politicking, there is vir- 
tually no oversight of online ads. When it 
comes to old-fashioned print and TV politi- 
cal ads, the rules are simple: The candidate 
or organization paying for them must be 
disclosed. With online ads, there’s a major 
loophole: A disclaimer is required only if 


someone pays to place an ad on a website. 
No disclosure is required for material that is 
posted on a campaign site nor for videos or 
images that can be distributed freely via so- 
cial media. In other words, an attack ad can 
find its way onto YouTube or get retweeted 
or liked a million times without anyone 
knowing who made it. And so-called issue 
ads— spots that praise or slam a candidate 
without explicitly telling you how to vote- 
are not required to carry a disclaimer of 
any kind, no matter where they run online. 
That means a dark-money group can plaster 
the web with content, true or false, that is 
devastating to a particular candidate with- 
out having to claim responsibility for it. 

The Federal Election Commission’s 


THE HIDDEN 
COSTS 
OF DIRTY 
ENERGY 

THIS YEAR, the world’s governments 
are expected to hand out tax breaks 
and subsidies to the oil, gas, and coal 
industries to the tune of $233 bil- 
lion. But the free ride for fossil fuels 
goes beyond that: New research by 
the International Monetary Fund 
finds that the hidden economic and 
environmental costs of fossil fuel 
consumption — "externalities” in 
econspeak — add up to nearly $5 tril- 
lion a year, or 33 percent more than 
the federal budget . — Tim McDonnell 


The external costs of fossil fuels 


Lost tax revenue 
Traffic, accidents, and 
road damage 
Global warming impact 
Airpollution impact 



Natural gas 


If we had to pay up front for these hidden costs: 



Gasoline prices 
would jump as much as 



Carbon emissions 
would drop 


Air pollution deaths 
would drop 


t50% 120% 155% 

More charts and sources at motherJones.com/fossil-fuels 
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My friends all hate their 
cell phones... I love mine!” 

Here’s why. 

Say good-bye to everything you hate about cell phones. Say hello to jitterbug. 




“Cell phones have gotten so small, I 
can barely dial mine.” Not Jitterbug®, 
it features a larger keypad for easier 
dialing. It even has an oversized display 
so you can actually see it. 


“I had to get my son to program it.” 

Your Jitterbug set-up process is simple. 
We’ll even pre-program it with your 
favorite numbers. 


“I tried my sister’s cell phone... 

I couldn’t hear it.” Jitterbug is 
designed with an improved speaker. 
There’s an adjustable volume control, 
and Jitterbug is hearing-aid compatible. 


“I don’t need stock quotes, Internet 
sites or games on my phone, I just want 
to talk with my family and friends.” 

Life is complicated enough... Jitterbug 
is simple. 


"What if I don’t remember a number?” 

Friendly, helpful Jitterbug operators are 
available 24 hours a day and will even 
greet you by name when you call. 


"I’d like a cell phone to use in an 
emergency, but I don’t want a high monthly 
bill.” Jitterbug has a plan to fit your needs... 
and your budget. 

Available in 
Blue and Red. 


Til be paying for minutes I’ll 
never use!” Not with Jitterbug, 
unused minutes carry over to the 
next month, there’s no roaming 
fee and no additional charge for 
long distance. 


"My phone’s battery only 
lasts a couple of days.” The 

Jitterbug’s battery lasts for up to 
25 days on standby. 


Enough talk. Isn’t it time you 
found out more about the cell 
phone that’s changing all the 
rules? Call now. Jitterbug product 
experts are standing by. 


^ Monthly Plan 

$14.99 

$19.99 

Monthly Minutes 

50 

wasj«0 NOW 400 

Operator Assistance 

24/7 

24/7 

911 Access 

FREE 

FREE 

Long Distance Calls 

No add’l charge 

No add’l charge 

Voice Dial 

FREE 

FREE 

Nationwide Coverage 

YES 

YES 

^ Friendly Return Policy' 

30 days 

30 days ^ 


More minute plans available. Ask your Jitterbug expert for details. 

"My cell phone company wants to lock me in on a 
two-year contract!” Not Jitterbug, there’s no contract 
to sign and no penalty if you discontinue your service. 


Order now and receive a 
FREE Car Charger for your Jitterbug - 
a $25 value. Call nOw! 



NEW Jitterbugs Cell Phone 

Call toll free today to get your own JitterbugS. 
Please mention promotional code 100879. 

1 - 877 - 718-2599 

www.jitterbugdirect.com 

We proudly accept the following credit cards. 



IMPORTANT CONSUMER INFORMATION: WEVTALK offer valid on 400 minute plan and applies to new GreatCall customers only. Offer valid until plan is changed or cancelled. Jitterbug is owned by GreatCall, 
Inc. Your invoices will come from GreatCall. All rate plans and services require the purchase of a jitterbug phone and a one-time set up fee of $35. Coverage and service is not available everywhere. Other charges 
and restrictions may apply. Screen images simulated. There are no additional fees to call GreatCall’s U.S. Based Customer Service. However, for calls to an Operator in which a service is completed, minutes will be 
deducted from your monthly balance equal to the length of the call and any call connected by the Operator, plus an additional 5 minutes. Monthly minutes carry over and are available for 60 days. If you exceed the 
minute balance on your account, you will be billed at 35ji for each minute used over the balance. Monthly rate plans do not include government taxes or assessment surcharges. Prices and fees subject to change. We 
will refund the full price of the GreatCall phone and the activation fee (or set-up fee) if it is returned within 30 days of purchase in like-new condition. We will also refund your first monthly service charge if you have 
less than 30 minutes of usage. If you have more than 30 minutes of usage, a per minute charge of 35 cents will be deducted from your refund for each minute over 30 minutes.You will be charged a $ 1 0 restocking fee. 
The shipping charges are not refundable, jitterbug and GreatCall are registered trademarks of GreatCall, Inc. Samsung is a registered trademark of Samsung Electronics Co., Ltd. ©20 1 5 Samsung Electronics America, 
LLC. ©2015 GreatCall, Inc. ©2015 firstSTREET for Boomers and Beyond. Inc. 
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DUE TO PARALYZED 


WATCHDOGS AND 


ANTIQUATED RULES, 
THERE IS VIRTUALLY 


NO OVERSIGHT OE 


ONLINE ELECTION ADS. 


that a YouTube video should not be regu- 
lated as paid political advertising— then used 
the case to stoke fears that the Democratic 
commissioners wanted to censor blogs, par- 
ody videos, perhaps even the Drudge Report. 

Early this year. Republican fec Commis- 
sioner Lee Goodman penned a Wall Street 
Journal op-ed accusing his liberal colleagues 
of seeking to clamp down on harmless 
grassroots political expression. “Free and 
low-cost Internet postings are not corrupt- 
ing because no large expenditures of money 
are necessary,” he argued. He also claimed 
there is no way to distinguish online po- 
litical discourse from paid messaging. “The 
specter of government agents reviewing the 
thousands of daily online political posts is 
as impractical as it is ominous,” he wrote. 

Democratic fec Commissioner Ellen 
Weintraub says her Republican colleagues 
are blocking regulations for digital political 
ads because they oppose the commission 
expanding campaign finance rules under 
any circumstances. “One of the reasons 
why people like Lee Goodman are so ada- 
mant about internet freedom is because 
basically the wave of the future is going to 
be a lot more online campaign advertis- 
ing,” she says. “And it will effectively be 
going underground in terms of getting any 
kind of regulation.” — Russ Choma 


last major overhaul of political advertis- 
ing rules was in 2002. And that rewrite was 
completed long before anyone pondered 
the possibility of things like YouTube, 
much less Snapchat (which several candi- 
dates, including Paul and Jeb Bush, have 
incorporated into their campaigns). Cur- 
rently, the commission does not have the 
ability to scrutinize how a campaign or any 
other group spends its money online. “It’s 


not clear to me that the fec has much of 
a watchdog role in terms of digital spend- 
ing,” says Bob Biersack, a senior fellow at 
the Center for Responsive Politics who 
worked at the commission for 30 years. (I 
previously worked at crp.) “Without some 
kind of statutory reason to care, the fec 
isn’t going to force candidates to be too 
specific about their strategic behavior.” 

Last fall, the fec had an opportunity to 


update its rules when it took up a case in- 
volving a dark-money group called Checks 
and Balances for Economic Growth. During 
the 2012 election, this outfit created two vid- 
eo ads attacking Obama’s coal policies but 
never reported any spending related to the 
creation of these clips, which were posted 
on YouTube. Instead of clarifying the mles, 
the fec, which includes three Democratic 
commissioners and three Republican ones, 
may have ended up making the matter even 
murkier. The commission deadlocked on 
the question of whether to mount a full-scale 
probe to determine if the group violated 
election mles. The three Republican com- 
missioners agreed with Checks and Balances 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


A Note From Our Publisher 

Dear Friend, 


Here at Mother Jones it has always been our mission to inform and engage readers of 
all ages about the stories that matter. Our impactful journalism couldn’t be produced 
without curiosity, tough questions, and fact-based research — all of which we believe 
are part of a solid education. 


For the past two decades Mother Jones has been a passionate advocate for education 
and self-improvement. Our annual education guide highlights a selection of colleges 
and universities that have a mission of inspiring a new generation of informed citi- 
zens. Please take a moment to read their messages. 


Sincerely, 



Steve Katz, Publisher, Mother Jones 



EARN YOUR DEGREE AT 

CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE 
OF INTEGRAL STUDIES 

Providing an integral 
education for a changing world. 
CMS creates and incorporates 
knowledge beyond the confines 
of traditional academic 
disciplines. 

IT’S OFFICIAL! CHS has merged with American 
Coliege of Traditional Chinese Medicine (ACTCM) 
creating its fourth school. Founded in 1980, 
ACTCM is one of the most prestigious schools 
of Traditional Chinese Medicine in the nation. 


WWW.CIIS.EDU 
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MBAs, MPAs, and Certificates in Sustainable 
Management. Visit www.presidio.edu 


Ranked #1 MBA for Social Impact by Net 
Impact's Business as UNusual Survey 


See what Presidians do: 

www.pinterest.com/presidiograd/presidio-stories 


Connect with Presidians: 
www.facebook.com/presidiograd 


UNIVERSITY of WASHINGTON 

LEAD AND INNOVATE 
IN SUSTAINABLE 
TRANS PORTATION 

Master ot Sustainable 
Transportation 

ONLINE PROGRAM FOR WORKING 
PROFESSIONALS 


> sustainable-transportation.uw.edu 




Bachelor's - Master's - Doctorate 

Resident and Limited Residency 
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learn how to define 
far-reaching goals, 
and meet them. 
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What are you waiting for — let’s get started! 

c:>greenmtn.edu/mj 


> A Sierra magazine top lo green school 

> Achieved nation’s first climate neutral campus in 2012. 

> Scored a perfect 99 on The Princeton Review’s 
“Green Honor Roll” for two consecutive years. 


Founded in 1834 — GMC stands as an international center of excellence spearheading 
new ways for humans to thrive in advanced and authentically sustainable communities. 


Online Master of 

Online Master of 

Online Master of 

Online Master of 

Business Administration in 

Science in Environmental 

Science in Sustainable 

Science in Resilient and 

Sustainable Business 

Science 

Food Systems 

Sustainable Communities 

■ 

(MSES) 

(MSES) 
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Poultney, VT | 800 776 6675 | mastersprogram@greenmtn.edu 



I'm not only learning about 
nutrition, I'm learning 
about treating people with 
integrity and care.” 

Ellie Freeman, MS (2013) 


BASTYR UNIVERSITY 
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Learn more: 

Bastyr.edu/Transform 

855-4-BASTYR 
Seattle • San Dieqo 



What's happening today in Indian Country is astonishing. Tribal colleges 
are strengthening, rebuilding, and transforming communities, cultural 
identities, the environment and the nation. Read Tribal College Journal 
and meet the scholars, leaders, and students who are changing lives and 
ensuring a better future for Native people. 

It's about education. 

Call toll-free for your free sample issue: 
1-888-899-6693 • www.tribalcollegejournal.org 
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Fundamentals of 
Sustainable Living 

Taught by Professor Lonnie A. Gamble 
SUSTAINABLE LIVING EXPERT 

LECTURE TITLES 

1. Making Your Lifestyle 
Footprint Regenerative 

2. Sustainable Energy Options 

3. Sustainable Building Choices 

4. Cultivating Sustainable Landscapes 

5. Fresh Food from Your Own Garden 

6. Winter Gardening 

7. Sustainable Water Use 

8. Transportation Alternatives 
and the Ecocity 

9. Sustainable Products for the Home 

10. Green Economics: Living Well 

11. Inner Dimensions of Sustainability 

12. Shifting to a Sustainable Worldview 


Sustainability Strategies 
for Your Lifestyle 

Every aspect of life can be reconsidered in terms of sustainability, from 
your choice of home and mode of transportation to city design and the 
provenance of your produce — and you’ll learn about them all. Gain 
realistic strategies for providing for yourself and reducing your cost of 
living without compromising our resources. 

Across 1 2 practical and inspiring half-hour lectures, you’ll learn 
concrete strategies for making the shift toward sustainability. Guiding 
you is Lonnie A. Gamble, an award-winning Assistant Professor of 
Sustainable Living and the Go-Director of the Sustainable Living 
Program at Maharishi University of Management. A pioneer of the 
discipline and living proof of sustainability’s real-world applications. 
Professor Gamble hasn’t had to pay an electric bill in more than two 
decades. With his help, you can shape the future, preserving valuable 
resources for yourself, your community, and future generations. 

Offer expires 10/17/15 
TheGreatCourses.com/8mj 


Fundamentals of Sustainable Living 

Course no. 9483 1 12 lectures (30 minutes/lecture) 


I SAVE $155 


DVD NOW $44.95 

+$10 Shipping, Processing, and Lifetime Satisfaction Guarantee 

Priority Code: 116220 

For 25 years, The Great Courses has brought the 
world’s foremost educators to millions who want to 
go deeper into the subjects that matter most. No 
exams. No homework. Just a world of knowledge 
available anytime, anywhere. Download or stream 
to your laptop or PC, or use our free mobile apps 


1-800-832-2412 


for iPad, iPhone, or Android. Over 500 courses 
available at www.TheGreatCourses.com. 



SOMETIME IN THE late 1970s, after he’d 
divorced his college sweetheart, had a kid 
with another woman, lost four statewide 
elections, and been evicted from his home 
on Maple Street in Burlington, Vermont, 
Bernie Sanders moved in with a friend 
named Richard Sugarman. Sanders, a rest- 
less political activist and armchair psycholo- 
gist with a penchant for arguing his theories 
late into the night, found a sounding board 
in the young scholar, who taught philoso- 
phy at the nearby University of Vermont. 
At the time, Sanders was struggling to square 
his revolutionary zeal with his overwhelm- 
ing rejection at the polls— and this was re- 
flected in a regular ritual. Many mornings, 
Sanders greeted his roommate with a simple 
statement: “We’re not crazy.” 

“I’d say, ‘Bernard, maybe the first thing 
you should say is “Good morning” or some- 
thing,”’ Sugarman recalls. “But he’d say, 
‘We’re. Not. Crazy.’” 

Sanders eventually got a place of his own, 
found his way, and in 1981 was elected may- 
ofBurlingta^l^ state’s largest city— the 
of an ji^^^^ll^olitical career that 
him soon, he hopes, 

ay, after more than 



three decades as an independent socialist, 
the septuagenarian senator launched his 
campaign for the Democratic presidential 
nomination in the Vermont city where this 
long, strange trip began. 

The 2016 election is a homecoming for 
Sanders in another sense. He’s returning 
to the role he embraced during his early 
years in politics— that of the long shot. In 
Hillary Clinton, with her lengthy CV, vast 
donor network, and unmatched name rec- 
ognition, he could hardly have picked a 
tougher target. But those same qualities 
also position Sanders, a lifelong critic of war 
hawks. Wall Street, and the mling class, to 
exploit the angst among progressives who 
spent much of the last year pining for Sen. 
Elizabeth Warren (D-Mass.) to mn instead. 

Sanders wants to break up the biggest 
banks, double the minimum wage, and put 
the entire country on Medicare. And his 
message has been resonating. He’s drawn 
massive crowds nearly everywhere he’s trav- 
eled. In early July, almost 10,000 people 
showed up to see him speak at an arena in 
Madison, Wisconsin. Bernie-mentum— as 
the pundit class has dubbed the candidate’s 
surging appeal— has the Clinton camp wor- 


ried that Sanders “could overtake her in 
Iowa polls by the fall and even defeat her in 
the nation’s first nominating contest there,” 
according to the New York Times. 

Much of the enthusiasm for his candi- 
dacy is coming from college students and 
true believers who think the party estab- 
lishment has been compromised. That was 
true of Barack Obama. It was also true of 
Ron Paul. Sanders’ success will hinge on 
how much he can broaden his base beyond 
that comfort zone. If he can stay in the race 
past the first primaries, perform well in the 
debates, and rack up enough delegates, he 
might just inch the entire party, if not the 
country, just a few steps closer to Norway. 
(See “The Nordic Track,” page 26.) 

Which, if you think about it, does sound 
kind of crazy. But if Sanders has the audac- 
ity to think he might stay in the ring long 
enough to pull together a genuine move- 
ment, it might be because he’s done it be- 
fore. Sanders’ early years offer a blueprint for 
how a self-described socialist can, with the 
right breaks and enough persistence, make 
it in electoral politics. He didn’t emerge into 
a national political force overnight. He al- 
most never made it at all. In Vermont he 





V 



discovered it wasn’t enough to hold lofty 
ideas and wait for the revolution; he had to 
learn how to play the political game. 

BORN IN FLATBUSH, Brooldyn, Bernie 
Sanders grew up in a working-class family. 
His father, a Polish immigrant whose fam- 
ily largely perished in the Holocaust, sold 
paint; his mother died when he was 18. 
When Sanders was a teen, his older brother, 
Larry— now an aspiring progressive politician 
in the United Kingdom— introduced him to 
Karl Marx and Sigmund Freud. By the time 
Sanders graduated from high school, where 
he ran for class president (and lost) on the 
promise of granting scholarships to Korean 
refugees, his political course was set. 

The University of Chicago campus 
Sanders arrived on in the fall of 1961, af- 
ter one year at Brooklyn College, would 
never be confused with Berkeley circa 1969, 
but in spite of its stodgy reputation it was 
fertile ground for liberal activists. Future 
Weather Underground cofounder Bernar- 
dine Dohrn was a year ahead of Sanders; 
Malcolm X came to campus to speak dur- 
ing his sophomore year. 

Sanders’ roommate in Chamberlin 


House, a Gothic building that evokes com- 
parisons to Hogwarts, was a student named 
David Reiter, a disciple of the conservative 
economics professor Milton Friedman. 
They entered into fierce debates over social- 
ism, but Sanders could never let the argu- 
ment rest. “I went to bed, but I have a vivid 
memory of him just sitting there, shaking 
his head sadly,” Reiter says. “He was so sad 
that I just couldn’t understand what was 
wrong with the free market. It was more in 
sorrow than in anger.” 

During Sanders’ first year in Chicago, a 
campus scandal erupted when an interracial 
group of students uncovered systematic 
housing discrimination in university-owned 
apartment buildings. Apartments that were 
open to white students mysteriously went 
off the market when black students came 
to inquire, and then just as quickly opened 
up again. Sanders, a chapter leader of the 
Congress of Racial Equality, the civil rights 
group that organized the Freedom Rides, 
helped to launch a sit-in at the office of the 
university’s president, aimed at ending the 
practice. After 15 days, core worked out 
a compromise with the administration— it 
would vacate the premises if the university 


included representatives from CORE in a new 
commission to study the housing issue. It 
was the first of many begmdging deals with 
the establishment he was fighting against. 
(When the journalist Rick Perlstein brought 
up the subject of core’s compromise on 
the housing issue in a recent interview, the 
senator issued “a weary sigh.”) Off campus, 
Sanders led a picket of a segregated restau- 
rant, attended the 1963 March on Washing- 
ton, and was arrested for protesting outside 
a segregated school. 

He was, by his own admission, “not 
a good student.” Instead of studying for 
his political science classes, he preferred 
spending long hours pursuing his own in- 
terests— the Spanish Civil War, political phi- 
losophers including Marx and John Stuart 
Mill, and psychologists such as Freud and 
his disciple, Wilhelm Reich— and gener- 
ally raising hell. A 2,000-word manifesto he 
penned for the student newspaper, attack- 
ing the administration’s strict sex-segregated 
housing guidelines as “fornication of the 
Bible and Ann Landers,” triggered a campus 
debate on free love that made national news. 
That cmsade was classic Sanders: firm in his 
beliefs, fiery in his rhetoric, and unafraid of 




K He’s not a hippie, 

never was a hippie. 
But he was aiways 
a littie bit on the 
suburbs of society.” 


confrontation. It also failed. In that sense, it 
was an appropriate lesson for a young activ- 
ist who would go on to spend most of his life 
as an outsider: Change takes time. 

Sanders’ independent streak was evident 
in his choice of student groups. He joined 
the Young People’s Socialist League (“Yip- 
sel”), an organization that advocated the 
“social ownership and democratic control of 
the means of production and distribution” 
but was explicitly anti-communist. This 
put the group in an awkward position— too 
far left for the Democrats, too far right for 
the tme radicals. Sanders, like many Yipsel 
members, also became involved in the pro- 
disarmament Student Peace Union, which 
shared the organization’s alienation from 
Cold War politics. “They had a kind of 


stern independence,” says Todd Gitlin, a 
Columbia University sociologist who was 
an early leader in Students for a Democratic 
Society, another Yipsel-influenced group. 
“They regarded themselves as ‘third camp- 
ers’— they didn’t want to be identified with 
either the West or the Soviet bloc, and in 
that way they were at odds with the rem- 
nants of the Communist Party and fellow 
travelers.” And unlike many contemporary 
groups, activists of Sanders’ ilk believed 
the path to revolution passed through tra- 
ditional institutions. “There was a feeling 
about them that they were sort of pros, they 
took politics seriously,” Gitlin says. “They 
were the anti-utopians. They were impatient 
about fancy as-if thinking and sort of hard- 
headed about who to reach.” 


Sanders and his fellow 1960s radicals did 
have one thing in common, though. They 
all seemed to want to move to Vermont. 

FRESH FROM A stint on an Israeli kibbutz, 
Sanders arrived in Vermont in 1964 on 
the crest of a wave. The state’s population 
jumped 31 percent between 1960 and 1980, 
due largely to an infusion of more than 
30,000 hippies. It was a retreat, in the most 
literal sense, from the clashes over the Viet- 
nam War and civil rights that had defined 
their college years. But there was a political 
subtext to the move as well. A seminal essay 
authored by two Yale Law School students 
called the “Jamestown Seventy” called for 
the “migration of large numbers of people 
to a single state for the express purpose of 
effecting a peaceful political takeover of that 
state through the elective process.” Sanders 
and his first wife bought 85 acres outside 
of Montpelier for $2,500. The only build- 
ing on the property was an old maple-sugar 
shack without electricity or running water 
that Sanders converted into a cabin. 

Free-range hair and sandals notwithstand- 
ing, Sanders never quite fit the mold of the 
back-to-the-landers he joined. “I don’t think 
Bemie was particularly into growing vegeta- 
bles,” one friend put it. Nor was he much into 
smoking them. “He described himself once 
in my hearing as ‘the only person who did 
not get high in the ’60s,’” recalls Greg Guma, 
a writer and activist who moved in the same 
circles as Sanders. “He didn’t even like rock 
music. He likes country music.” (Sanders 
recently revealed that he has smoked mari- 
juana twice.) “He’s not a hippie, never was a 
hippie,” Sugarman says. “But he was always a 
little bit on the suburbs of society.” 

What Sanders shared with the young rad- 
icals and hippies flocking to Vermont was a 
smoldering idealism, but only a fuzzy sense 
of how to act on it. Sanders bounced be- 
tween Vermont and New York City, where 
he worked at a psychiatric hospital and stud- 
ied at the New School for Social Research. 
After his marriage broke up in the late 1960s, 
he moved to an A-frame farmhouse outside 
Stannard, a tiny Vermont hamlet with no 
paved roads in the buckle of the commune 
belt. He dabbled in carpentry and tried to 
get by as a freelance journalist for alterna- 
tive newspapers and regional publications, 
contributing interviews, political screeds, 
and, one time, a stream-of-consciousness es- 
say on the nature of male-female sexual dy- 
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"WE'RE NOT CRAZY" 


namics. “A woman enjoys intercourse with 
her man— as she fantasizes being raped by 3 
men simultaneously,” Sanders wrote in one 
eyebrow-raising passage that recently caused 
controversy for his presidential campaign 
after Mother Jones reported on the essay. 

Sanders’ politics were deeply influenced 
by what he learned about human psychol- 
ogy. Leaning heavily on the work of Reich, 
he wrote an essay arguing that cancer was 
caused by sexual fmstration— which in turn 
was a product of bad parenting and a suf- 
focating public school system. He criticized 
water fluoridation as a government intru- 
sion on individual freedom. And, citing 
Freud, he elaborated on a theory of a world- 
wide “death instinct,” in which “the human 
spirit has been so crushed by the society in 
which it exists, that the general will toward 
life is not very strong.” 

The way out, he believed, required a 
dramatic upheaval of cultural norms. “The 
Revolution is coming and it is a very beau- 
tiful revolution,” he wrote in 1969. “It is 
beautiful because, in its deepest sense, it is 
quiet, gentle, and all pervasive. It KNOWS. 
What is most important in this revolution 
will require no guns, no commandants, no 
screaming ‘leaders,’ and no vicious publica- 
tions accusing everyone else of being coun- 
ter-revolutionary. The revolution comes 
when two strangers smile at each other, 
when a father refuses to send his child to 
school because schools destroy children, 
when a commune is started and people be- 
gin to tmst each other, when a young man 
refuses to go to war, and when a girl pushes 
aside all that her mother has ‘taught’ her 
and accepts her boyfriend’s love.” 

Sanders bad been adrift in his own ideas, 
until he discovered the Liberty Union Party, 
which had been conceived in 1970 to up- 
root the two-party system and end the Viet- 
nam War. In Vermont, its leaders hoped to 
find a receptive audience amid the hippie 
newcomers. Its cofounder, a gruff, bushy- 
bearded man named Peter Diamondstone, 
had predated Sanders at the University of 
Chicago by a year; Diamondstone likes to 
joke that they “knew all the same Commu- 
nists” on the South Side. 

By the fall of 1971, Liberty Union was 
floundering. “We were lost as a political 
party,” Diamondstone says. That October, 
Sanders, who had done some speechwrit- 
ing for one of the party’s candidates a year 
earlier, showed up with a ftiend at the God- 


dard College library for a Liberty Union 
meeting. It was a large crowd by the group’s 
standards— maybe 30 people. Tbe party 
was struggling to field a candidate for the 
upcoming Senate special election. Sand- 
ers, with dark hair, thick black glasses, and 
his two-year-old son in his arms, stood up 
impulsively in a room full of strangers. “He 
said, ‘I’ll do it— what do I have to do?”’ Dia- 
mondstone recalls. 

Sanders lost that race, the first of four los- 
ing campaigns over the next five years (two 
for Senate, two for governor). In addition to 
opposing the war, the party pushed for a 
guaranteed minimum wage and tougher 
corporate regulations. Sanders floated hip- 
pie-friendly proposals, such as legalizing all 
dmgs, an end to compulsory education, and 
widening the entrance ramps of interstate 
highways to allow cars to more easily pull 
over to pick up hitchhikers. 

He emerged as one of the organization’s 
leading voices and within a few years was 
named Liberty Union’s chairman. “He was 
a mouthpiece, he was an orator— we called 
him ‘Silvertongue,’” Diamondstone says. 
During his 1972 campaign for governor, 
Sanders crisscrossed the state with the par- 
ty’s choice for president— the child-rearing 
gum Dr. Benjamin Spock. 

In those early years, Sanders was a tme 
believer in what might be called small-s 
socialism, and he had little patience for 
lukewarm allies. He believed in tbe need 
for a united front of anti-capitalist activists 
marching in step against the corrupt es- 
tablishment. Greg Guma recalled meeting 
Sanders for the first time and asking why he 
should get his vote. Sanders, in effect, told 
Guma that if he even needed to ask. Lib- 
erty Union wasn’t for him. “Do you know 
what the movement is? Have you read the 
books?” he recalled Sanders responding. 
“If you didn’t come to work for the move- 
ment, you came for the wrong reasons— I 
don’t care who you are, I don’t need you.” 

In interviews at the time, Sanders suggest- 
ed that dwelling on local issues was coun- 
terproductive, because it distracted activists 
from the real root of the problem— Wash- 
ington. “I once asked him what he meant by 
calling himself a ‘socialist,’ and he referred 
to an article that was already a touchstone 
of mine, which was Albert Einstein’s ‘Why 
Socialism?”’ says Sanders’ friend Jim Rader. 
“I think that Bernie’s basic idea of socialism 
was just about as simple as Einstein’s for- 


mulation.” (In short, according to Einstein, 
capitalism is a soul-sucking construct that 
corrodes society.) 

Sanders started a small monthly zine 
called Movement to promote Liberty 
Union’s agenda and the countercultural 
lifestyles of its supporters. He devoted one 
lengthy article to an interview with a ftiend 
who had recently given birth at home. 
(“Don’t all mammals eat the afterbirth?” 
Sanders asked in one leading question.) 

Sanders built his campaigns around a 
theme that would sound familiar to his sup- 
porters today: American society had been 
hijacked by plutocrats, pmdes, and imperi- 
alists, and wholesale reform was needed to 
restore it to its rightful course. “I have the 
very frightened feeling that if fundamental 
and radical change does not come about in 
the very near future, that our nation, and, in 
fact, our entire civilization, could soon be 
entering an economic dark age,” be said in 
announcing bis 1974 Senate bid. Later that 
year, he sent an open letter to President Ger- 
ald Ford, warning of a “virtual Rockefeller 
family dictatorship over the nation” if Nel- 
son Rockefeller were named vice president. 
He also called for the ciA to be disbanded 
immediately, in the wake of eye-popping 
revelations about the agency’s misdeeds. 

But Sanders began to question whether 
Liberty Union had a future. Although the 
party had, at his direction, attempted to 
broaden its base by aligning itself with 
organized labor and the working poor, 
he drew just 6 percent of the vote when 
he ran for governor in 1976 (his previous 
three campaigns hadn’t fared any better). 
He was drifting from tbe utopian ambi- 
tions of Diamondstone, who was now 
advocating “a worldwide socialist revolu- 
tion.” After the last American troops left 
Saigon in 1975, the anti-war party faced an 
existential crisis. And Sanders faced one of 
his own. Liberty Union could claim a few 
victories— it had helped to defeat a tele- 
phone rate increase, among other things. 
But he believed that, absent a serious 
change, the party would be nothing more 
than symbolic. 

“That’s what distinguished [Sanders] 
from leftists who were more invested in 
the symbolism than in the outcome,” 
Sugarman says. “He read Marx, he under- 
stood Marx’s critique of capitalism— but 
he also understood Marx doesn’t give you 
too many prescriptions of how society 
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should go forward.” 

Sanders had reason for introspection. 
Once again single and helping to raise a 
young son, he was struggling financially— 
a newspaper article during his 1974 race 
noted that he was running for office while 
on unemployment. Increasingly, Sanders’ 
political gaze focused on his own backyard. 

Meanwhile, Sanders and Diamond- 
stone clashed about the direction of Lib- 
erty Union— and pretty much everything 
else. “When I was on the road, I would 
stop at his house and I’d sleep downstairs, 
and we’d yell at each other all night long, 
and sometime around three o’clock in the 
morning, we’d say, ‘We gotta stop this,’ so 
we could get some sleep,” Diamondstone 
recalls. “Five minutes later we’d be yelling 
at each other again.” 

Sanders quit the party in 1977, and his re- 
lationship with Diamondstone continued to 
deteriorate; when Sanders campaigned for 
Democratic presidential nominee Walter 
Mondale in 1984, Diamondstone followed 
him to every campaign stop, handing out 
leaflets calling the then-mayor a “quisling.” 

After cutting his ties with Liberty Union, 
Sanders remained as confident as ever of 
the need for radical change in the nation’s 
power structure, if less sure of how to get 


there. First, he had to get his life in order. “He 
was living in the back of an old brick build- 
ing, and when he couldn’t pay the [electric 
bill], he would take extension cords and run 
down to the basement and plug them into 
the landlord’s outlet,” says Nancy Barnett, 
an artist who lived next door to Sanders in 
Burlington. The fridge was often empty, 
but the apartment was littered with legal 
pads filled with Sanders’ writings. When he 
was eventually evicted, Sanders moved in 
with his friend Sugarman. 

“The fact that neither of us could afford 
to live in the city where we worked was a 
source of great consternation to us and I 
think the beginning of a [mayoral] plat- 
form, honestly,” Sugarman says of their 
roommate days. 

Sanders kept busy building a company he 
had started with Barnett called the American 
People’s Historical Society, which produced 
filmstrips for elementary school classrooms 
on topics including women in American 
history and New England heroes. It was a 
DIY operation— Sanders did the male voices, 
Barnett the female ones. The work took 
them up and down New England’s back 
roads, as they sold copies of the filmstrips to 
school administrators. “His cars were always 
breaking down,” Barnett says. “He was ex- 


tremely frugal.” In one of his jalopies, Sand- 
ers (or one of his passengers) had to clear the 
windshield manually using the wiper blade 
he kept in the glove compartment. 

Sanders channeled his earnings from the 
educational films into his piece de resis- 
tance: a documentary on the life of union 
leader Eugene Debs, who won nearly a 
million votes running for president from 
prison on the Socialist ticket in 1920. 

“We had gone to New York and lined up 
Howard Da Silva, who was a big Broadway 
booming voice actor, to play Eugene Debs’ 
voice,” Barnett explains. “But that didn’t 
quite work out, so Bemie ended up doing 
the narration of Debs’ voice.” Bernie Sand- 
ers is from Brooklyn; Debs was not. The 
movie also suffered from the filmmaker’s 
reverence for his subject. Sanders, one re- 
viewer opined, seemed “determined to ad- 
minister Debs to the viewer as if it were an 
unpleasant, but necessary, medicine.” 

When Sanders tried to get the documen- 
tary aired on public television in 1978, he 
was rebuffed. Fearful perhaps that even 
humble Vermont Public Broadcasting had 
fallen under the dominion of corporate 
media, Sanders cried censorship and fought 
back. Eventually, the Debs documentary 
was broadcast. “That was a breakthrough 


BERNIE SANDERS’ PLAN TO 
MAKE THE UNITED STATES 
MORE LIKE SCANDINAVIA 


When ABC's George Stephanopoulos asked Bernie Sanders earlier this year 
whether a self-proclaimed socialist could be elected president, the candidate 
brought up Scandinavia. “In those countries, by and large, government works 
for ordinary people in the middle class rather than...for the billionaire class.” 


“I can hear the Republican attack ad right now," Stephanopoulos re- 
plied. '“He wants America to look more like Scandinavia.'” Sanders didn't 
hesitate. “That's right. And what's wrong with that?” How would Sanders 
Scandinavian-ize the US? Here are his big ideas: 


Double the minimum wage. 
Congress oan’t pass a $10 min- 
imum wage. Sanders thinks 
it just isn’t shooting high 
enough-he wants $15, or more 
than double the ourrent rate. 

Tax the rioh. [And tax them. 
And tax them.] He endorses 
a return to Eisenhoweresque 


tax rates of potentially more 
than 50 peroent for Amerioans 
in the highest tax braokets. 

Cap and tax. Right now, 
oompanies deduot “perfor- 
manoe-based” exeoutive oom- 
pensation, suoh as bonuses 
and stook options. But Sand- 
ers wants them to pay taxes 


on these perks if the gap be- 
tween top and bottom salaries 
exoeeds a oertain peroent- 
age-or they oould spread the 
wealth to the low-wage work- 
ers at the bottom of the soale. 

Universal Medioare. Sand- 
ers voted for the Afford- 
able Care Aot, but he still 



"WE'RE NOT CRAZY" 


of sorts,” Sugarman says. “That was actually 
our first successful fight.” 

Not long after making the Debs docu- 
mentary, Sanders got back in the political 
game. He ran for mayor of Burlington in 
1981 as an independent, and he crafted a 
hyperlocal platform that cut across party 
lines— he opposed a waterfront condomin- 
ium project, supported preserving a local 
hill for sledding, and pushed to bring a mi- 
nor league baseball team to town. Sanders 
was still, at heart, the same neurotic activ- 
ist who picked fights with Diamondstone 
over socialism, but he recognized that vot- 
ers in Burlington wanted to hear what he 
thought about Burlington. 

At first, no one gave Sanders a shot. He 
focused on building support in Burling- 
ton’s poor and working-class neighbor- 
hoods, where voters felt forsaken by the 
longtime Democratic incumbent, Gordon 
Paquette. From there, he assembled a sur- 
prisingly broad coalition, even winning 
the endorsement of the local police union. 
To everyone’s surprise, he knocked off 
Paquette by 10 votes out of 8,650 cast. Af- 
ter a decade on the outside, Sanders finally 
had a foot in the door— and a steady job. 
“It’s so strange, just having money,” he told 
the Associated Press at the time. 


dreams of a single-payer sys- 
tem-Medicare for everyone. 

Make Wall Street pay for ool- 
lege. Tax every Wall Street 
transaotion-the so-oalled 
“Robin Hood tax”-and use the 
money to make tuition free at 
publiooollegesand universities. 

Seize the means of produotion. 
Kinda. Provide loans to workers 
who want to buy a stake in their 
oompanies, in order to spread 
profits aoross the workforoe- 
not just the 1 peroent. — tm . 


As Burlington’s mayor, and later as a 
US representative and senator, Sanders has 
followed a similar formula. He’s unafraid 
to raise hell about the corporate forces he 
fears are driving America into the ground- 
replace “Rockefeller” with “Koch” and 
his Liberty Union speeches don’t sound 
dated— but always careful to keep Vermont 
in his sights. The days of meandering psy- 
choanalytic cultural critiques are mostly 
over. And while he’s running on a platform 
that includes some pretty radical ideas for 
Washington— single-payer health care; free 
college; 50-percent-plus income tax rates 
for America’s top earners— at times, Sand- 
ers has shown a willingness to compromise 
that’s disappointed longtime ideological al- 
lies. He has supported the F-35, Lockheed 
Martin’s problem-plagued fighter jet that 
has led to hundreds of billions of dollars 
in cost overruns; Burlington’s international 
airport was chosen as one of the homes for 
the planes. “He became what we call up 
here a ‘Vermont Exceptionalist,”’ Guma 
says of the candidate’s pragmatic streak. 
Sanders has also drawn heat from the left 
over his libertarian-tinged position on gun 
control, which has at times allied him with 
his Republican colleagues, including in 
2005 when he voted for a bill that shielded 
gun manufacturers from legal 
liability when their firearms are 
used by criminals. 

Unlike his idol Debs, whose 
third-party campaigns earned 
him roughly the same percent- 
age ofthe vote as Liberty Union’s 
first electoral forays, Sanders is 
now mnning within the Demo- 
cratic Party. He has chosen, as 
he did many years ago, relevance 
over purity, to engage the system 
rather than escape it. He could 
hardly have picked a better time. 
On many of the issues he’s spent 
his career championing, Sanders 
no longer sounds so fringe. The 
party’s progressive wing rebelled 
in May over President Obama’s 
Trans-Pacific Partnership (tpp), 
the most polarizing free-trade 
deal since nafta (which, natu- 
rally, Sanders voted against). 
The $15 minimum wage is the 
hottest new trend in municipal 
governance. Billionaire donors 
are forming their own de facto 


shadow parties. Income inequality has be- 
come so pronounced even Republicans are 
talking about it. 

The polls of the presidential race give 
Clinton a commanding lead over Sanders. 
But they also put him squarely in second 
place, well ahead of former Maryland Gov. 
Martin O’Malley. Sanders has signaled 
that Clinton’s early support for the Iraq 
War— which first created an opening for 
Obama in 2007— will be fair game during 
the race. He’s jabbed the former secretary 
of state for her ambiguous stance on the 
TPP. And in a nod to the Clintons’ deep 
pockets (and even deeper-pocketed do- 
nors), Sanders has warned that his rival is 
not “prepared to take on the billionaire 
class” that he believes is a driver and ben- 
eficiary of income inequality. 

He’s also learned the risks of being tak- 
en seriously. The Clinton campaign has 
already showed its willingness to take the 
gloves off. In June, Hillary-backer Sen. 
Claire McCaskill (D-Mo.) suggested that 
reporters were “giving Bernie a pass” on his 
socialist roots and argued that he’d fall back 
to Earth once people started to treat him 
“like a serious candidate.” Even as Sand- 
ers bounced from one overflow crowd to 
the next (3,000 in Minneapolis; 2,500 in 
Council Bluffs, Iowa), he spent much of 
the first week of his campaign explaining 
away that 1972 essay on gender norms. It 
was, he ultimately told NEC’s Meet the Press, 
a piece of “fiction,” along the lines of Fifty 
Shades of Gr^. It wasn’t the splash the cam- 
paign hoped to make, but the real news was 
that the story was news at all; cable news 
never went into overdrive over Dennis 
Kucinich’s early years. 

Sanders is now standing on the biggest 
platform of his political career. Win or lose, 
his ideas will influence the national debate 
as never before. Sanders always seemed to 
know that he’d get his chance to effect big 
change, even if others dismissed him as a 
radical or derided him as a socialist. Per- 
haps this was what he meant when he re- 
peated those self-affirming words— “We’re 
not crazy”— to Richard Sugarman all those 
years ago. And if Sanders were to somehow 
defy the odds, he and Sugarman could 
be reunited in Washington. Sanders has 
promised his old friend, who still teaches 
at the University of Vermont, the same po- 
sition he held during the mayoral years in 
Burlington— “Secretary of Reality.” ■ 
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HOW THE WAR ON WOMEN WAS WON 


W hen she was 20 years 
old, Renee Chelian 
began every Friday 
with a predawn drive 
to an airplane han- 
gar outside Detroit. 
There she met an 
abortion doctor and a 
pilot who flew them to Buffalo, New York. 

This was 1971. Roe v. Wade, the Supreme 
Court decision that established a woman’s 
right to an abortion, was still a year and a 
half away, and New York was one of the 
few places in the country where abortion 
was legal. Chelian was the doctor’s assis- 
tant. She cleaned instruments and made 
appointments for women who hitchhiked 
or drove from all over the Midwest and 
New England to reach the clinic. 

Chelian knew well why these women 
were willing to make the journey to Buf- 
falo. Just five years earlier, at 15, she’d got- 
ten pregnant by her high school boyfriend. 
She was resigned to dropping out of school. 
On the night she was packing her suitcase 
“to go get married,” her parents came into 
her room and asked if she wanted an abor- 


tion instead. “What’s that?” Chelian asked. 

A few days later, Chelian and her father 
let a stranger blindfold them and drive them 
to a warehouse on what she thought were 
the outskirts of Detroit. Chelian waited her 
turn on a folding chair, staring at an oil slick 
on the cement floor. The place seemed to be 
packed with other women, but it was hard 
to tell. “All I can picture are women’s feet,” 
she recalls. “I was afraid to look at anybody, 
because what if I just somehow upset the bal- 
ance and they wouldn’t do my abortion?” 
After what felt like hours, someone— she 
doesn’t know if he was a doctor— performed 
the illegal procedure. They packed her with 
gauze and sent her home. 

It wasn’t until years later, when she was 
working for her family doctor, that she re- 
alized how lucky she was not to have been 
caught, or suffered complications, or died. 
When the doctor began providing legal 
abortions in Buffalo, she leaped at the 
chance to help. 

Chelian is now 64 and has two grown 
daughters. She’s the founder and CEO of 
Northland Family Planning Center, a group 
of three clinics that perform abortions in 


the Detroit suburbs. A petite woman with a 
blunt haircut and a round face, Chelian is 
matter-of-fact and seemingly unflappable. 
But when we talk about her clinics, her 
tone intensifies. Her business is under con- 
stant threat of closure from the conserva- 
tive Michigan Legislature, which has spent 
the past four years churning out a string of 
arbitrary new abortion restrictions designed 
to shut clinics like Northland down. One 
proposal required Northland to have one 
bathroom for every six patients. 

“Sometimes, I feel like I’ve gone back 
40-some years,” she says. “And I can hard- 
ly believe that.” Women trek hundreds of 
miles north from Dayton, Ohio, or east 
from South Bend, Indiana, for an abor- 
tion at one of her centers. Some are already 
miscarrying— probably after taking pills or 
herbal concoctions they got from the inter- 
net. A few have tried to open their cervix 
by digging into it with a sharp object. 

This is what 2015 looks like: Abortion 
providers struggle against overwhelming 
odds to stay open, while women “turn them- 
selves into pretzels” to get to them, as one 
researcher put it. Activists have been calling 


HOW FAR IS A REASONABLE BURDEN? 

A 2013 Texas law closed more than half of the state’s 41 abortion clinics. If the Supreme Court 
allows thefull law to stand, the numberof clinics would droptoio. 

41 clinics in 2012 18 clinics in 2015 10 clinics ifthe law is fully enacted 
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it the “war on women.” But the onslaught 
of new abortion restrictions has been so suc- 
cessful, so strategically designed, and so well 
coordinated that the war in many places has 
essentially been lost. 

Most abortions today involve some com- 
bination of endless wait, interminable jour- 
ney, military-level coordination, and lots of 
money. Roev. Wade was, supposed to put an 
end to women crossing state lines for their 
abortions. But while reporting this story, I 
learned of women who drove from Ken- 
tucky to New Jersey, or flew from Texas to 
Washington, DC, because it was the only 
way they could have the procedure. Even 
where laws can’t quite make it impossible for 
abortion clinics to stay open— they are clos- 
ing down at a rate of 1.5 every single week— 
they can make it exhausting to operate one. 
In every corner of America, four years of 
unrelenting assaults on reproductive rights 
have transformed all facets of giving an abor- 
tion or getting one— possibly for good. 

“Every day is just frightening,” Chelian 
said. “I think things are bad, and then they 
get worse somewhere else. And you go, 
‘Oh my God, it could be worse.’ And I go 
to sleep with that. I wake up with that.” 

ABOUT TWO YEARS ago, Amy Elagstrom 
Miller, the CEO of Whole Woman’s 
Elealth, decided that the best way to pro- 
vide abortions in Texas was to leave Texas. 

It was the summer of 2013. A state sena- 


tor sporting pink running shoes had just 
spent 1 1 hours on her feet filibustering a 
bill that threatened to shut down more than 
three-quarters of Texas’ 41 abortion clinics. 
The night ended with Wendy Davis becom- 
ing an internet sensation. But by dawn the 
next morning. Republican Gov. Rick Perry 
announced he’d call the Legislature back for 
a special session. The bill soon passed. 

One portion of the bill— known as HB 
2— required all abortions to take place in 
what amounts to a mini-hospital. Another 
section required clinics to make adminis- 
trative pacts with local ERs, which wiped 
out clinics in areas where all the hospitals 
are Baptist or Gatholic, or susceptible to 
political pressure. 

Before the measure, Texas had 41 clin- 
ics. Within four months, there were only 
22; today, there are 18. As different sec- 
tions of the law clicked into place, every 
clinic west of San Antonio closed down 
but one— there used to be five— leaving a 
swath of Texas 550 miles wide without a 
single abortion provider. 

HB 2 was not the only assault on provid- 
ers. In College Station, the site ofTexas’ larg- 
est university, a Planned Parenthood clinic, 
felled by dramatic cuts to the state’s family 
planning budget, has been replaced by a cri- 
sis pregnancy center, a pro-life clinic where 
women are told scientifically debunked 
claims about supposed links between abor- 
tion and breast cancer or thoughts of suicide. 


The new laws have been so confusing 
that women seeking an abortion in Texas 
aren’t sure they’re available at all. If you 
call the Texas Equal Access (tea) Eund, 
an organization that helps North Texas 
women cover the cost of abortions, you’ll 
hear a voicemail greeting that begins: “We 
would like to assure you that abortion is 
still legal in Texas. It is not illegal to seek 
abortion services.” 

Whole Woman’s Health operates four 
clinics in Texas. But if HB 2 is fully en- 
forced, which means that abortions could 
only take place in hospital-like clinics, just 
one of those clinics would remain open. 
Miller wasn’t willing to concede the fight. 
Instead, Whole Woman’s Health sued the 
state, claiming that the distances women 
would be forced to travel constitute an 
“undue burden”— the legal standard the Su- 
preme Court established in 1992 for strik- 
ing down an abortion restriction. 

Miller won in district court, but lost 
when the state took the case to the 5* Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. In June, the US Su- 
preme Court put the 5* Circuit’s decision 
on hold— for the time being, all 18 clinics 
remain open pending the high court’s deci- 
sion in the fall as to whether it will hear the 
case. Because the lawsuit offers the court a 
chance to clarify the definition of “undue 
burden,” it could be the most important— 
or detrimental— decision on abortion rights 
in two decades. If Miller loses, Texas will 
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be free to shut down all but 10 clinics. 

Miller is not waiting for that. Her newest 
clinic for Texas women is across the state 
border— in Las Cruces, New Mexico. 

Miller is feisty, with a sharp blond bob 
and commanding, sonorous voice— think 
of an energized Patricia Arquette. She 
operates a total of eight clinics in Texas, 
New Mexico, Illinois, Maryland, and Min- 
nesota. I met her at the Whole Woman’s 
Health clinic in Baltimore to talk about the 
situation in Texas. (“We might as well be in 
Sweden,” she said, “talking about abortion 
in Nicaragua.”) One 
of the central tenets 
of the abortion rights 
movement is that no 
woman should have 
to cross state lines to 
exercise her consti- 
tutional right. That’s 


Anti-abortion 
protesters 
demonstrate in 
Detroit. Michigan 
lawmakers are 
seeking creative 
ways to impose 
costs on clinics. 


what women had to do back when Chelian 
flew to Buffalo each weekend. That’s what 
Roe was supposed to have ended. But as 
we navigated a small maze of plush reclin- 
ers in the recovery room. Miller said that 
those days had returned. 

Almost half of the patients at Whole 
Woman’s Health in Las Cmces come from 
Texas. It’s an hour’s drive from El Paso, 
which in 2010 had two clinics— but one al- 
ready closed, and the other one will if Miller’s 
lawsuit does not succeed. That would make 
El Paso the largest city in America (popu- 
lation 680,000) without a single abortion 
provider. Even now the clinic is so overbur- 
dened that many Texas women can’t get an 
appointment at the remaining clinic, and so 
they drive to Las Cruces instead. 

Some travel much farther. A spreadsheet 
posted on the wall in the bathroom indi- 
cated that some patients have driven six 


hours from Lubbock, even 10 hours from 
the Dallas suburb of Waxahachie. “Char- 
lie,” a 25-year-old student, had come from 
West Texas, five hours away. She wore a 
waffle tee that showed off an intricate tat- 
too on her sternum— inspired, she said, by 
her tightly knit group of friends. 

Ironically, the fact that Miller opened a 
clinic in Las Cruces is now being used to 
fight her lawsuit: The state of Texas has ac- 
knowledged that under the new restrictions, 
El Paso women would live 1,100 miles, 
round-trip, from the nearest Texas abor- 
tion clinic— but, state lawyers noted. Whole 
Woman’s Health in New Mexico is only 
an hour away from El Paso. The 5* Circuit 
Court of Appeals agreed with that logic, but 
the real test lies with the Supreme Court. 

While Texas has been the epicenter 
of the debate over abortion access, the 
broader story goes far beyond the Lone 
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Star State. In many ways, the successes of 
abortion opponents could read like a real- 
life example of what political strategists 
call “moving the Overton Window,” or 
shifting the parameters on what are pub- 
licly— and therefore politically— acceptable 
options between two extremes. As this 
political theory goes, apply the right pres- 
sures, and over time the window can shift: 
and radical ideas can become mainstream. 
Many abortion opponents have aban- 
doned violent protests and clinic bomb- 
ings to push for restrictions that purport to 
be about informed consent (waiting peri- 
ods) or safety (surgical facilities). 

Where providers like Miller and Chelian 
see an extreme public health crisis, abor- 
tion foes see progress. Charmaine Yoest, 
the president of Americans United for Life, 
says that “apocalyptic” stories about abor- 
tion restrictions are not “an accurate rep- 
resentation.” AUL, which has written most 
of the model abortion legislation adopted 
across the country, is responsible for the re- 
cent wave of restrictions. Yoest claims that 
Roe V. Wade implicitly permits abortion for 
any reason at any time during pregnancy; 
the legislative changes aul champions are 
moderating forces on an otherwise radical 
and dangerous law. 

Because aul’s measures seem reasonable, 
not only can legislators from red districts use 
them to rally the base, but those from purple 
districts can get behind them without facing 
a backlash. But the effects of these seemingly 
moderate and sensible abortion restrictions 
have, in fact, been breathtakingly radical. 

A clinic called the Cherry Hill Women’s 
Center in southern New Jersey is seeing 
more and more patients from Virginia— they 
travel that far because clinics in Maryland 
and Delaware are overbooked— and the 
Midwest, where many clinics have shut 
down. Ohio has closed 7 of 16 clinics since 
2011. Women from Ohio and Indiana have 
increasingly crossed state lines to go to Che- 
lian’s clinics in Michigan. 

In many states, women also have to plan 
their long journeys around an obstacle 
course of abortion restrictions. Thirteen 
states, including Texas, have introduced 
laws that require women to make an extra 
clinic visit— usually for anti-abortion coun- 
seling— 24, 48, or even 72 hours before 
they can get the procedure. Sarah Roberts, 
a researcher with a project called Advanc- 
ing New Studies in Reproductive Health at 


MILES AND MILES OF TEXAS 

The dwindling number of clinics hasforced many Texans 
to trek longdistancesfortheir procedures. Here’s how 
farfour women had totravel to get to a clinic. 


Lubbock 800 miles 

Sonia lives in Lubbock, 400 

miles from the San Antonio clinic 
that wasable to schedule her 
second-trimester abortion. Since 
she drove herself, she stayed an 
extra night after her procedureto 
recover before returning home. 

Hours driving: 11.5 
Trip cost: $430 


Texarkana 358 miles © 

Jocelyn lives in 

Texarkana, 179 miles from the 
Dallas clinicthat performed her 
abortion. Ill-timed bus schedules 
forced her to delay her 
appointment, skip two shifts at 
work, and spend two nights in a 
roadside motel. 

Hours riding the bus: 13 
Trip cost: $357 


Source; Fund Texas Choice. 
Names have been changed. 
Distances are round-trip. 




Panhandie 600+ miles 

Louise lives in theTexas 

Panhandle, morethan 300 miles 
from herclinicin Albuquerque. 
She had to delay her appointment 
i nto the second tri mester to raise 
money forthe abortion. The more 
complicated procedure forced her 
to extend her trip by several days. 
Afamily member needed their 
shared car to get to his cancer 
treatments, so she took a 
Greyhound bus. 

Hours riding the bus: 19 
Trip cost: $539 


Daiias suburbs 66 miles 


Hillary livesjust 33 miles 

from the nearest abortion clinic, 
but she has no car or driver's 
license. She's a minor, and she got 
her abortion without telling her 
parents. Hillarytooktwo local ride 
servicestogettotheclinicin Dallas. 

I Hours in transit: 4 
Trip cost: $118 


the University of California-San Francisco, 
found that Utah’s three-day waiting period 
caused the average woman to delay her 
abortion eight days. The delay cost women 
money (in Texas, women who pay out-of- 
pocket spend an average of $141 on these 
extra visits) and forced them to have to tell 
more people about their abortions. Rob- 
erts met one woman who couldn’t get an 
abortion because the delay prolonged her 
pregnancy to the second trimester. 

Fewer abortion clinics also means lon- 
ger waits, which can mean a more compli- 
cated and expensive procedure. In the past 
year, the tea Fund has helped 402 women 


pay for abortions but was asked for help by 
an additional 2,569. It had to double the 
average amount of money it spends per pa- 
tient from $100 to $200. 

“You really only get to give people good 
news for maybe the first couple hours of 
your shift,” says Desirae Embree, a gradu- 
ate student at Texas A&M University who 
volunteers for the fund. “From then on, 
you’re probably going to be calling people 
who are desperate and need help to tell 
them that there’s no more money left, and 
they need to try again.” 

Jo Wunderlich, who also volunteers at 
the TEA Fund, recently took a call from a 
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young woman who’d just sold her car to 
pay her rent. To raise money for her abor- 
tion, she pawned her TV. The tea Fund 
gave her $200, the maximum Wunderlich 
was authorized to give, but she was still sev- 
eral hundred dollars short. “I know she’ll 
be fine,” Wunderlich said, as much to her- 
self as to me. “She’s in her first trimester. 
She still has time to raise the money.” 

THE BALTIMORE Whole Woman’s Health 
clinic where I met Miller is decked out with 
purple walls and furniture. It’s Miller’s 
ideal clinic: There are Margaret Cho apho- 
risms stenciled on the walls, and women 
can bring their husbands, friends, or fami- 
lies with them into the procedure room. 
To lessen the intimidation factor, staff gave 

“Every day is just 
frightening, i think 
things are bad, and 
then they get 
worse somewhere 
e[se. And you go, 

'Oh my God, it 
oould be worse.’” 

the lab and ultrasound rooms names like 
the Patti LaBelle Room. Patients get abor- 
tions in the Reba McEntire Room. 

By contrast, the kind of “ambulatory 
surgical center” (asc) that Texas wants to 
require for abortion clinics is a hulking 
facility intended for outpatient surgery. 
There are strict square footage standards 
and requirements for pricey equipment- 
like scrub sinks and air filtration sys- 
tems— that doctors simply don’t need for 
first-trimester abortions. In some cases, it 
costs providers about 40 percent more in 
utilities and property taxes to run an ASC. 
That is, if they can raise the funds— several 
million dollars— to build them. In addi- 
tion to Texas, 24 other states have passed 
legislation to require many abortions to 
be performed in such facilities, although 
litigation is pending in two of those states. 

“It really changes the nature of the prac- 
tice,” said Carole Joffe, who has studied 
abortion providers for decades through the 
UC-San Francisco project. “Beyond the fi- 


nancial demands of what Ascs mean,” she 
said, “what these restrictions have done— 
and it’s so cruel— is they’ve struck at the 
heart of how good abortion care has been 
visualized for so long.” 

The laws requiring abortions to take place 
in ASCS are not intended to shutter abor- 
tion clinics, abortion foes insist. Abortion 
should simply be treated like other surgical 
procedures, says aul’s Kristi Hamrick. “The 
states themselves have a standard for loca- 
tions that want to engage in some kind of 
surgical procedure,” she says. “The abortion 
industry is acting like somehow the pro-life 
movement went out with a tape measure to 
create these standards. It’s not aul that’s dic- 
tating the size of the hallways.” 

But mainstream medical groups are un- 
equivocal that the vast majority of abor- 
tions do not require such precautions. 
Ninety percent of abortions take place in 
the first trimester. The procedure is typi- 
cally performed while the woman is under 
mild sedation or awake and under local 
anesthesia. The doctor places a speculum 
in the vagina, dilates the cervix, and uses 
a suction device— which can be electrical 
or as simple as a small plastic syringe— to 
remove the pregnancy from the uterus. 
Afterward, most women spend an hour or 
so with a heating pad to ease cramps before 
going home. Complication rates are incred- 
ibly low; abortion is 40 times safer than a 
colonoscopy. Everyone agrees that second- 
trimester abortions have enough potential 
complications that they should take place in 
surgical facilities. But the American College 
of Obstetricians and Gynecologists has re- 
viewed decades of evidence and determined 
that most abortions are safe to perform in a 
properly equipped doctor’s office. 

aul’s Yoest disagrees: “I find it really of- 
fensive when they make these kinds of ar- 
guments. The abortion industry wants to try 
to convince the American public that they 
should be allowed to maintain unsafe busi- 
nesses under the guise of access. For them to 
say, ‘We can’t meet health and safety stan- 
dards, so we should be allowed to continue 
operating,’ it defies common sense.” 

To see the potential future of abortions 
in Texas, I went to the Planned Parenthood 
clinic in Dallas. It’s a charmless, concrete be- 
hemoth that was once used for knee, hernia, 
and rotator cuff surgeries. Planned Parent- 
hood purchased it in 2014 for $6.8 million. 

Kelly Hart, the director of govern- 


ment relations for Planned Parenthood of 
Greater Texas, gave me a tour. The size 
makes it easy for us to lose track of each 
other when I stop to look around, and I 
find her by the clacking of her heels. Oc- 
casionally, the sound is swallowed up by 
construction noises. This was the only 
location Planned Parenthood could pur- 
chase in its desperate hurry, and it’s way 
too big for its purposes. Case in point: To 
comply with Americans With Disabilities 
Act rules, the group is forced to build an 
elevator where the back door used to be. 

“Part of me is humiliated that I even 
have to talk to you about an elevator,” 
Hart shouts over the caterwauling of a cir- 
cular saw. “A fricking elevator.” 

Hart clicks through the door of an oper- 
ating theater. It’s about the size of a starter 
apartment, and it’s slightly cozier than a 
meat locker. Planned Parenthood wanted to 
decorate the barren white walls with art. But 
ASC mles about dust control caused staff to 
reconsider. Above us, a set of cryptic-look- 
ing nozzles, for pumping nitrous oxide and 
compressed air, jut out from the ceiling like 
high-tech stalactites. “It’s frightening, isn’t 
it?” Hart says. “And there’s just no reason for 
that.” None of them have hoses attached; 
the doctors don’t need what they pump. At 
the nurses’ station, a row of blinking orange 
lights alerts us that the supplies are low. 

“In my clinics, staff have scrubs on, but 
they can hold a patient’s hand,” Miller 
told me. “They can wipe away her tears.” 
Women wait for their turn in a reception 
area, she added, and they wear their own 
clothes. But in surgical centers like this 
one, all the patients are naked beneath their 
hospital gowns. “There’s no individuality.” 
Nurses disappear beneath bonnets and 
booties and surgical masks. Clinics can’t 
use heating pads any more, because they 
might harbor bacteria. These are appropri- 
ate safety measures for facilities where sur- 
geons cut people open— but that’s not what 
happens in a first-trimester abortion. 

Denise Burke, the vice president of le- 
gal affairs at aul, derides Planned Parent- 
hood’s new surgical facilities as “abortion 
megacenters.” But the paradox is obvi- 
ous: Across the country, because of laws 
championed by aul, “megacenters” have 
become the norm. In the states where they 
are successful, reality is reminiscent of a 
classic Onion article: “Planned Parenthood 
Opens $8 Billion Abortionplex.” 
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OF COURSE, for the last 15 years, abortion 
hasn’t necessarily required a “procedure” at 
all. Since the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion gave its approval to RU-486— a.k.a. the 
abortion pill— in 2000, more than 2 million 
women have ended their pregnancies using 
medication alone. The ease, privacy, and 
efficiency offered by this method comes 
with great advantages. 

Take Iowa. Planned Parenthood has sev- 
en clinics in the state where women can get 
the two types of pills necessary for an abor- 
tion: Mifeprex, which blocks progesterone, 
a hormone that is vital to a pregnancy, and 
misoprostol, which causes uterine contrac- 
tions that flush out the pregnancy. 

Medication abortion is ideally suited for 
a rural state like Iowa because the doctor’s 
role is fairly uncomplicated. A doctor as- 
sesses a woman’s chart and vitals, explains 
how the pills work, and hands them over. 
The doses are spaced one to two days 
apart, and women can take the second 
dose at home. Because few Iowa doctors 
are willing to provide abortions, and the 
population is so dispersed. Planned Parent- 


hood started to link patients 
to doctors over video chat— 
what’s called “telemedicine.” 

At any one of its seven clin- 
ics, a nurse seats a woman in a 
sparse room with a computer 
monitor. The doctor and the woman talk 
via video feed. Then, with a remote con- 
trol, the doctor opens a drawer next to the 
woman containing her pills. 

“I’ll say, ‘Okay, the drawer’s gonna pop 
open, kind of abrupt. Ready, set, go!’ And 
I click the button, and it just pops right 
open,” says Jill Meadows, a Planned Parent- 
hood physician and its medical director for 
Iowa and Nebraska. “It’s not much different 
at all whether Tm in the clinic. It’s the same 
exact process.” Except it saves many women 
an eight- or nine-hour round-trip. 

Which is why it has become another 
target of abortion foes, who have managed 
to ban telemedicine abortions in 17 states 
since 2011. In Iowa, the program was near- 
ly eliminated: In 2013, Republican Gov. 
Terry Branstad appointed a Catholic priest 
who had lobbied against it to the nine-per- 


son state board of medicine, which 
promptly shut the program down— 
though it was saved in the end by 
the Iowa Supreme Court. 

But the fight is not over. Abor- 
tion foes have also legislated the 
dosage of medication a woman may take. 
Typically, doctors now prescribe 200 mil- 
ligrams of Mifeprex and 800 micrograms 
of misoprostol. That’s different from the 
amounts the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion originally approved when RU-486 first 
arrived on the scene in 2000. And while such 
tweaking is common in medicine as new evi- 
dence accumulates, five states (Iowa is not 
one of them) have now passed laws requiring 
doctors to prescribe abortion pills according 
to the original, outdated FDA guidelines. 

Those older dosages make the medication 
harder to tolerate— failure rates more than dou- 
ble, and almost every woman experiences at 
least one severe side effect like nausea, vomit- 
ing, or cramps. Many abortion providers sim- 
ply refuse to prescribe abortion dmgs under 
these mles. I found only one provider, David 
Burkons of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, who uses 


Renee Cheiian (left) 
has had to spend 
thousands to have 
her clinics meet 
new guidelines. 
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the old dosages and was willing to talk about 
it on the record. “I explain it to patients. I 
explain there could be these effects,” said 
Burkons, not a little defensively. “And still, 
there are people who, this is what they want 
to do.” The whole thing requires four trips 
to his office: Once to hear Burkons read a 
script describing the fetus, which is required 
by the state, once for each dose, because the 
old guidelines prevent them from taking 
the second dose at home, and a fourth time 


for a follow-up. Women often bleed after 
the second dose— only now it’s in their cars 
instead of at home. Because the old mles re- 
quire a higher dose, the procedure currently 
costs an extra $160. 

And it gets more Kafkaesque: Since 
Burkons started prescribing abortion pills 
under the rules promoted by abortion op- 
ponents, he has reported 17 instances of 
patient complications to the state health 
department. Almost all of those women 


SLIDING BACK TO A PRE-/?OE WORLD 

Conservative victories since 2010 have resulted in harsh 
abortion laws acrossthe country. 


Abortion restrictions in 2010 

4 to 5 major restrictions ■ 6 to io major restrictions 



Abortion restrictions in 2014 

■ 4 to 5 major restrictions ■ 6toio major restrictions 



States requiring hrst-trimester abortion providers to 
meet ambulatory surgical center rules 


■ Required ■ Litigation pending 



Source: Guttmacher Institute 


From 2010 to 
2014, states 
enacted 

231 

new abortion 
restrictions. 


Abortion clinics 
have closed at a 
rate of 

1.5 

a week in the 
last two years. 


UNEQUAL ACCESS 

More than halfofall US women 
now face major hurdles if they 
need to have an abortion. 

Major restrictions: 

■ Nomorethan one 4to5types 

■ 2 to 3 types 16 to 10 types 



2000 2010 2014 


Scenes from a 
Whole Woman’s 
Health facility 
in San Antonio 
(upper left) and a 
Northland Family 
Planning clinic 
in Detroit 


had experienced incom- 
plete abortions— an in- 
evitable outcome when 
using the outdated dos- 
age. Operation Rescue, 
an anti-abortion group, 
got hold of those re- 
ports and splashed them 
across its website. “His dangerous abortion 
operation should be closed permanently,” 
said Troy Newman, the group’s president, 
“in order to protect women.” 

The extra time and money involved has 
skewed the patient population toward wom- 
en who are white, educated, and insured, 
says Ushma Upadhyay, a researcher for the 
UC-San Francisco project who has been 
studying Ohio. Also, as a result of these new 
requirements, the number of medication 
abortions has plummeted. One group of 
Ohio clinics Upadhyay looked at provided 
2,172 medication abortions the year before 
the law went into effect. In the three years 
after, the same clinics provided on average 
only 545 a year— a 75 percent drop. 


IN JUNE 2013, Chelian was at the Center 
for Choice, an abortion clinic in Toledo, 
Ohio, on the day that it shut its doors for- 
ever. In its 30 years, the clinic had survived 
fire bombings and aggressive protesters. 
What finally shuttered it was a new law 
requiring abortion clinics to enter into a 
“transfer agreement”— a contract with a 
local hospital to take any patients having 
complications. But all of Toledo’s hospi- 
tals refused to make a deal with the clinic. 

“This woman had put her life into 
this clinic, and everything was in boxes,” 
Chelian said. “All we did was sit around 
and cry.” Women knocked on the door 
to ask if they could still get an abortion. 
The phone rang until someone began for- 
warding the calls to Chelian’s Northland 
clinic an hour away. On the way home, the 
group stopped to get a stiff drink. It felt like 
they had just attended a funeral. 

At her own clinic, Chelian spends thou- 
sands annually on security guards. Re- 
cently, a new abortion restriction forced 
her clinics to pay $25,000 to install seven 
unnecessary scrub sinks. “We’re spending 
a lot of money to do this,” Chelian said. 
“And we could shut down any minute.” 

Joffe, the UC-San Francisco researcher, 
points out that in the past, anti-abortion 
activists targeted {continued on page 65] 
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ONE HOT MORNING in May, Kiana Her 
nandez came to class early. She stood still 
outside the door, intensely scanning each 
face in the morning msh of shoulders, hats, 
and backpacks. She felt anxious. For more 
than eight months she had been thinking 
about what she was about to do, but she 
didn’t want it to be a big scene. 

As her English teacher approached the 
door, she blocked him with her petite, slen- 
der frame. Then, in a soft voice, she said, 
“I’m sorry. I’m not going to take the test 
today.” The multiple-choice test that morn- 
ing was one of 15 that year alone, and she’d 
found out it would be used primarily as part 
of her teacher’s job evaluation. She’d come 
into class, she said, but would spend the 
hour quietly studying. 

The teacher stared at her dark-brown 
eyes in silence while students shuffled past. 
“That’s a mistake,” he said with a deep sigh. 

By her own estimate, Kiana had spent 
about three months during each of her 
four years at University High in Orlando 
preparing for and taking standardized tests 
that determined everything from her gpa to 
her school’s fate. “These tests were cutting 
out class time,” she says. “We would stop 
whatever we were learning to prepare.” The 
spring of her senior year, she says, there were 
three whole months when she couldn’t get 
access to computers at school (she didn’t 
have one at home) to do homework or fill 


out college applications. They were always 
being used for testing. 

Kiana had a 2.99 gpa and is heading to 
Otterbein University in Ohio this fall. She 
says she did well in regular classroom as- 
signments and quizzes, but stmggled with 
the standardized tests the district and state 
demanded. “Once you throw out the word 
‘test,’ I freeze,” she tells me. “I get anxiety 
knowing that the tests count more than 
classwork or schoolwork. It’s a make or break 
kind of thing.” 

Junior year had been particularly hard. 
She’d failed the Florida reading test every 
year since sixth grade and had been placed in 
remedial classes where she was drilled on ba- 
sic skills, like reading paragraphs to find the 
topic sentence and then filling in the right 
bubbles on a practice test. She didn’t get to 
read whole books like her peers in the regu- 
lar class or practice her writing, analysis, and 
debating— skills she would need for the polit- 
ical science degree she dreamed of, or for the 
school board candidacy that she envisioned. 
(Sorting students into remedial classes, edu- 
cational research shows, actually depresses 
achievement among African American and 
Latino students in many cases, yet it remains 
common practice.) 

Kiana was living with her mother, and 
times were tough. Some days there was no 
food in the house. “The only thing that kept 
me going to school was my math teacher,” 


Kiana says. “The only place that I felt that 
I had worth was Mr. Katz’s class. That’s the 
thing that kept me going every day.” 

On the news, Kiana saw pictures of stu- 
dents and parents carrying signs reading 
“Opt-Out: Boycott Standardized Testing.” 
Her high school didn’t have activists like 
that. In the library, Kiana made flyers that 
read: “Are you tired of taking time consum- 
ing and pointless tests? Boycott Benchmark 
Testing! When given the test, open the slip 
and do NOT pick up your pencil. Refuse to 
feed the system!” She passed them out to her 
classmates, but they were worried that opt- 
ing out would hurt their gpas. 

Kiana talked about this with Mr. Katz, 
who regularly met with students who need- 
ed extra help during his lunch hour and 
after school. One day during their tutoring 
session, he mentioned Gandhi. Kiana went 
to the library and found some of Gandhi’s 
essays. She determined that what it took 
to make change was someone taking a per- 
sonal stand. 

Next, she researched state education 
rules and discovered that the end-of- 
course tests that Florida required in every 
subject were being used primarily for job 
evaluations. (She says one teacher told 
her: “Please take [the test] . My paycheck 
depends on it.”) 

The English teacher started passing out 
the computer tablets used to take the test. 
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By the time she graduates, the average US student has gone through more than 113 standardized 
tests. This year, Kiana Hernandez became one of a growing number of kids saying: Enough. 


BY KRISTINA RIZGA 
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He put one on her desk. Kiana raised her 
hand. “I’m sorry,” she said again. “I’m not 
going to take this test.” 

The noise dropped abmptly. 

“You should wait until you are done with 
high school before you try to change the 
world,” the teacher said. 

Kiana reached into her backpack and 
pulled out a notebook to prepare for her 
psychology final. 

CRITICS HAVE LONG warned that a flood 
of standardized testing is distorting Ameri- 
can education. But in recent months, an 
unprecedented number of students like 
Kiana, along with teachers and parents 
across the country, have chosen to take 
matters into their own hands— by simply 
refusing to take part. 

“This school year saw by far some of the 
largest numbers of families opting out from 
standardized tests in history,” Bob Schaeffer, 
director of public education at the advocacy 
group FairTest.org, told me this spring. In 
New Jersey, 15 percent of high school stu- 
dents chose not to take state tests in the 
2014-15 school year. In New York state, only 
a few districts reported meeting 95 percent 
participation, the minimum required by 
federal rules, according to a New York Times 
investigation. There are opt-out activists in 
every state, and in Florida— thanks in part to 
the hardcore pro-testing policies implement- 
ed by former Gov. Jeb Bush— the backlash is 
especially severe. 

“Half the counties in Florida have an 
opt-out group,” Cindy Hamilton, a parent 
and cofounder of Opt Out Orlando, told 
me. She said her group is not against tests 
per se, but against the process being taken 
out of the hands of teachers and schools 
and turned over to outside vendors. (As 
npr’s Anya Kamenetz has documented, the 
testing industry, controlled by a handful of 
companies such as CBx/McGraw-Hill, Har- 
court, and Pearson, has grown from $263 
million worth of sales in 1997 to $2 bil- 
lion.) “Our movement,” Hamilton said, “is 
civil disobedience against the gathering of 
all of this data by for-profit companies that 
doesn’t help students learn.” 

Students in American public schools to- 
day take more standardized tests than their 
peers in any other industrialized country. 
A 2014 survey of 14 large districts by the 
Center for American Progress found that 


A child entering 
prekindergarten 
today will take, on 
average, 

113 

standardized 

assessments 

bythetime he or 
she graduates from 
publicschool. 

Public school students 
in grades 3 to 8 take 
an average of 

10 

standardized tests 

peryear. In some 
schools, the number 
is as high as 20. 

In Ohio, students 
spend nearly 

35 

hours 

peryear 

in standardized tests 
and practice tests. 


third- to eighth-graders take 10 standardized 
tests each year on average, and some take 
up to 20. By contrast, students in Europe 
rarely encounter multiple-choice questions 
in their national assessments and instead 
write essays that are graded by trained edu- 
cators. Students in England, New Zealand, 
and Singapore are also evaluated through 
projects like presentations, science investi- 
gations, and collaborative assignments, de- 
signed to both mimic what professionals do 
in the real world and provide data on what 
students are learning. 

In the past three years, I interviewed hun- 
dreds of students across the nation while re- 
porting my book. Mission High. In schools 
both urban and suburban, affluent and 


struggling, students told me that preparing 
for such tests cut into things that advanced 
their education— projects, field trips, and 
electives like music or computer classes. 

“Testing felt like such a waste,” Alexia 
Garcia, a 2013 graduate of Lincoln High 
in Portland, Oregon, told me. “It felt really 
irrelevant and disconnected from what we 
were doing in classes.” As a senior, Garcia 
became a lead organizer with the Portland 
Student Union, a coalition with members 
in 12 area high schools that has been one 
of the most visible student groups in the 
national student opt-out movement. Gar- 
cia, who is now at Vassar College, told me 
that this year— thanks to the Black Lives 
Matter movement— students are also in- 
creasingly talking about how standardized 
testing contributes to inequality and ulti- 
mately the “school-to-prison pipeline.” 

Joshua Katz, Kiana Hernandez’s math 
teacher, says he tests his students using a 
variety of challenges and quizzes, but the 
only ones that officially count are the 
fill-in-the-bubble variety. “They tell me I 
must have data, and they don’t consider 
tests data unless it comes from multiple- 
choice,” Katz told me. 

Every nine weeks, Katz has to stop 
whatever his students are doing and make 
time for the district’s benchmark tests 
measuring student progress toward the 
big Common Core exam in the spring. 
(Proponents of the Common Core stan- 
dards, now in place in 43 states, promised 
fewer tests and less of a focus on multiple- 
choice. But most of the teachers told me 
there had been no change in the number 
of standardized assessments. “This year 
was a circus— 16 weeks of testing scheduled 
at the high school level,” Katz said.) 

And University High, whose neighbor- 
hood and student population is largely mid- 
dle class, didn’t bear as heavy a load of tests 
and drills as its poorer counterparts: One 
recent study found that urban high school 
students spend 266 percent more time tak- 
ing district-level exams than their suburban 
counterparts. That’s in part because the 
stakes for these schools are so high: Test 
scores determine not just how much fund- 
ing a school will get, but whether it will be al- 
lowed to stay open at all. In response, some 
administrators have been taking desperate 
measures, including pushing the lowest- 
performing students out entirely. Suspen- 
sions have been growing across the country. 
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especially among African American and 
Latino students, and many researchers cor- 
relate this with pressure to raise scores. And 
in the 201 1-12 school year, the Government 
Accountability Office reported that officials 
in 33 states confirmed at least one instance 
of school staff flat-out cheating. 


WITH SO MUCH controversy revolving 
around the effect of testing on struggling 
students and schools, it’s hard to remember 
that the movement’s original goal was to 
level the educational playing field. In 1965, 
as part of the War on Poverty, the Johnson 
administration sent extra federal funding 
to low-income schools, and in return asked 
for data to make sure the money was mak- 
ing an impact. As more states started using 
standardized tests in the 1970s and 1980s, 
urban education researchers were able to 
identify which schools were helping stu- 
dents of color and those from poor families 
achieve— giving the lie to the idea that these 
students couldn’t succeed. 

By the late ’80s, many educators were 
pushing to deploy reliable, external data 
to measure student progress, a movement 
that culminated in the bipartisan support 
for President George W. Bush’s No Child 
Left Behind initiative. With nclb, states 
were required to gather and analyze vast 
amounts of testing data by race, ethnicity, 
and class. Researchers soon started min- 
ing this information, convinced that they 
could reveal what really worked in educa- 
tion. One 2006 study found that putting 
students in a top-rated teacher’s class raised 
average scores by 5 percentage points. An- 
other connected increases in test scores 
to higher earning levels, lower pregnancy 
rates, and higher college acceptance rates. 

Findings like this encouraged two major 
beliefs in policy circles: First, that test scores 
were a key factor in how students would 
do later in life. And second, that the best 
way to improve teaching was to reward the 
top performers and fire the bottom ones, 
based in large part on their students’ scores. 
High-profile charter schools like kipp and 
Uncommon Schools, whose model relied 
in part on avoiding teacher tenure, helped 
cement that belief 

By 2009, President Barack Obama used 
his Race to the Top initiative to promote 
using test scores to hire, fire, and com- 
pensate teachers. Today, 35 states require 


teacher evaluations to include these scores 
as a factor— and many states have introduced 
new tests just for this purpose. Until this 
year, Florida used end-of-course tests in vir- 
tually every subject to give bonuses to some 
teachers and punish others. When Kiana’s 
math teacher, Joshua Katz, was downgraded 
to “effective” from “highly effective” this 
year, his salary was slated to drop by $1,100. 

But while using student test scores to rate 
teachers may seem intuitive, researchers say 
it actually flies in the face of the evidence: 
Decades of data indicates that better re- 
sults come not from hiring innately better 
teachers, but from helping them improve 
through constant training and feedback. 
Perhaps that’s why no other 
nation in the world uses an- 
nual, standardized tests to 
set teacher salaries. (Other 
countries use test scores to 
push teachers to improve, 
but not to punish them.) 


nations have such a drastic 
gap in funding between rich 


cisco, for example, spends 
$9,780 per student, while 
schools in Palo Alto, just 30 
miles away, spend $14,995. 
New York spends $19,818 
per student, California just 
$9,220. The per student 
funding gap between rich 
and poor schools nation- 
wide has grown 44 percent 
in the last decade— even as 
the number of needy stu- 
dents has grown. In 2013, 
for the first time in at least 
50 years, a majority of US 
public school students came 
from low-income families. 

All this presents a signifi- 
cant risk for a country that 
has relied on schools as the 
primary avenue for social 
mobility. Pmdence L. Cart- 
er, a professor in the school 
of education at Stanford 
University, says in fact, kids 
have very different oppor- 
tunities: Affluent students 
ride through the education 
system in what amounts to 


Average testing hours 
by grade for students 
in Ohio: 

K 

11.3 

1st 

11.6 

2nd 

13.6 

3rd 

28.0 

4th 

24.0 

5th 

22.6 

6th 

22.3 

7th 

21.1 

8th 

23.0 
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20.4 
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28.4 

nth 

18.9 

12th 

12.2 
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19.8 


Urban students 
spend far more 
time on district- 
mandated tests 
than those in 
the suburbs — 
especially in 
high school. 
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a high-speed elevator supported by well-paid 
teachers, intellectually challenging classes, 
and private tutors. Middle-class kids are on 
an escalator. Their parents may stmggle to 
keep up, but still can access resources to help 
their children prepare for college. And then 
there are low-income students like Kiana, 
who are left mnning up a staircase with miss- 
ing steps and no handrails. 

When it comes to standardized testing, 
this means that schools that educate low- 
income students start out at a disadvantage: 
They are much more likely to have lower- 
paid and less-qualified teachers; lack college 
preparatory classes, books, and supplies; and 
offer fewer arts and sports programs. When 
their students don’t make it 
to the same “proficiency” 
benchmarks on yearly tests 
as their wealthier coun- 
terparts, politicians label 
them and their teachers as 
“failing.” And that begins 
a vicious cycle: Struggling 
students are pushed into 
remedial classes that zero in 
on what’s measured on the 
tests, further limiting their 
opportunities to learn the 
advanced skills they’ll need 
in college or the workplace. 

“What I observed was 
egregious,” Ceresta Smith, 
a 26-year veteran teacher in 
Miami and a cofounder of 
United Opt Out National, 
told me about a predomi- 
nantly African American, 
low-income school where 
she worked from 2008 to 
2010. Some teachers tried 
to incorporate writing and 
intellectually engaging 
readings, she said, but 
most resorted to remedia- 
tion of basic skills. “Stu- 
dents are reading random 
passages and practice pick- 
ing the correct multiple- 
choice. It was very separate 
and unequal.” 

The proponents of 
testing-based reform like 
to argue that— while imper- 
fect— the current approach 
has been working better 
than any other, leading 
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more 


9th-12th 
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to rising graduation rates and standard- 
ized test scores. But as Stanford researcher 
Linda Darling-Hammond has pointed 
out, there’s a bit of circular logic at work 
here: A system singularly focused on pro- 
ducing better test scores leads to... better 
test scores. Meanwhile, though, American 
students’ performance compared to other 
nations— on tests that measure skills and 
knowledge more broadly— remained flat or 
declined between 2000 and 2012. 

Most importantly, test-based accountabil- 
ity is failing on its most important mandate- 
eliminating the achievement gap between 
different groups of students. While racial 
gaps have narrowed slightly since 2001, they 
remain stubbornly large. The gaps in math 
and reading for African American and La- 
tino students shrank far more dramatically 
before No Child Left Behind— when policies 
focused on equalizing funding and school 
integration, rather than on test scores. In 
the 1970s and ’80s, the achievement gap be- 
tween black and white 13 -year-olds was cut 
roughly in half nationwide. In the mid-’70s, 
the rates at which white, black, and Latino 
graduates attended college reached parity for 
the first and only time. 

In the decades since, the encouraging 
news is that the black-white achievement 
gap has kept slowly shrinking. But at the 
same time, the gap between students from 
poor and affluent families has widened 
into a chasm, growing by 40 percent be- 
tween 1985 and 2001. Sean Reardon, a 
Stanford professor who focuses on pov- 
erty and inequality in education, says this 
is not surprising— affluent families can 
spend more than ever on enrichment ac- 
tivities. He argues it’s up to government to 
level the playing field, by making sure low- 
income students get the opportunity to 
succeed. But in many places, government 
is instead pulling back from the civil rights 
era’s focus on educational inequality. 

Today, many students of color are once 
again going to segregated, high-poverty 
schools that struggle to offer advanced 
classes and attract teachers and counselors. 
Some 40 percent of black and Latino stu- 
dents now are in schools at which 90 to 100 
percent of the student body are kids of color. 

TO BE SURE, the test-based reform move- 
ment still has powerful proponents— 
politicians like Jeb Bush and Secretary of 
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Education Arne Duncan, philanthropists 
like Bill Gates, some teachers, and promi- 
nent civil rights organizations such as the 
NAACP and National Council of La Raza. 
“For the civil rights community, data pro- 
vide the power to advocate for greater equal- 
ity under the law,” a coalition of 12 groups 
argued in a recent joint statement criticiz- 
ing the opt-out movement. “We cannot fix 
what we cannot measure.” Some teachers I 
spoke to echoed that message: Lauren Fine, 
an elementary-school teacher in Denver, be- 
lieves that without the standards and annual 
assessments, we won’t be able to maintain “a 
high bar for every student.” President Barack 


Teachers in schools with the 
highest share of black and Latino 
students are paid roughly 

$ 2,000 

less than those with the lowest 
share of such students in the 
same district. 


Black students are more than 

4 TIMES 


as likely as white students to 
attend schools where less than 8o 
percent of teachers are 
fully certified. 


Obama agrees with this line of reasoning 
and recently said that as Congress debates 
rewriting the No Child Left Behind law, he 
won’t sign any bills that don’t include re- 
quirements for annual testing, accountabil- 
ity, and state interventions. 

But a growing list of others, fiom the stu- 
dents and parents in the opt-out movement 
to youth and labor groups and education 
researchers, are arguing that the push for 
standardized testing has in fact exacerbated 
inequities. Journey for Justice is a coalition 
of grassroots youth and parent groups in 21 
cities. “Our concern is that the people who 
are most directly impacted by these educa- 
tion policies are never consulted,” director 
Jitu Brown told me. 

Brown, who saw firsthand the impact of 


the recent closures of 50 low-scoring schools 
in his native Chicago, says politicians 
should look at the real world rather than 
listening to “education entrepreneurs who 
are implementing mediocre interventions 
in our communities.” In Chicago, he notes, 
“you had young people being displaced 
as the one stable institution in our com- 
munity was eliminated. You had the mas- 
sive firing of black teachers, as if they were 
the problem— when equity never existed.” 

SO ASSUME FOR A moment that the opt- 
outers succeed: We’d still need ways to 
improve teaching, assess what students are 
learning, and reduce the achievement gaps. 
How should that happen instead? 

I found some answers as I spent two 
years in classrooms with Pirette McKamey, 
a highly respected teacher at Mission High, 
and Ajanee Greene, a bright, resilient senior 
who had just finished a powerful 10-page 
research paper— even though, as a fteshman, 
she got a D in English at her old school. As 
I watched McKamey and her colleagues 
design lesson plans and pore over Ajanee’s 
writing together, I realized that a focus on ac- 
countability doesn’t have to sacrifice teach- 
ers’ growth or students’ love of learning. 

One winter morning in 2013, McKamey 
and seven other teachers sat in an empty 
classroom at Mission High. A light Feb- 
ruary rain drummed against the windows 
as Shideh Etaat passed around roasted 
almonds and talked about her weekend 
plans. The teachers had convened for one 
of their three weekly planning hours. This 
one was dedicated to in-depth case studies 
of individual students’ math worksheets, 
essay drafts, and written notes for science 
lab investigations. 

Etaat, a first-year English teacher, had 
brought in a poem written by a junior named 
Jay, who came to California from Thailand 
two years ago. “Jay is that student who will 
say, ‘Oh, I don’t write poetry. I’m not cre- 
ative,”’ Etaat said. “But I find that English 
learners are able to see outside of the box. 
They have an ability to play with language 
in this really creative way.” 

Etaat explained that she’d given her stu- 
dents photos of five different pairs of shoes. 
She’d asked them to pick a pair they would 
not wear, and to create a character to go with 
them. She passed out the “scaffolding” docu- 
mentation for her lesson— directions for how 
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to develop a character, some sample stanzas, 
a poem she had written herself based on the 
assignment. Educational theorists call this 
teaching in the “zone of proximal develop- 
ment”: that place where we can’t progress 
by ourselves, but we can with targeted assis- 
tance and constructive feedback. 

The wind whistled through the old win- 
dow frames as the teachers read Jay’s poem. 
My shoes look like a pair of cheap running shoes 
Full of sweat and heat 
In his shoes, he works hard every day 
He sees himself working in the mud 
And sleeping on the street with other hobos 
In my shoes, I see a student running in the 
hallway 

Trying to get his lunch as early as possible 
In his shoes, he hears the heaty metal noise of 
his hammer 

Striking at that thick jet black rock until it re- 
solves 

In my shoes, I hear the noisy noise coming out 
of the classroom 

The sound of electronic devices and ceaseless hip 
hop music 

In his shoes, he feels pain comingfrom his body. 
The pain of loneliness and betrayal. . . 

“It’s very hard to scaffold creativity just 
right,” said Dayna Soares, a second-year 
math teacher. “Sometimes teachers give 
you a blank paper and that’s too much 
freedom. I’m always struggling with this— 
how can I give my students just enough 
structure, but in a way that doesn’t make 
them fill in the blanks?” 


They talked about the craft of grading and 
commenting on student work. When teach- 
ers provide feedback on writing, research 
shows, many default to a “what’s wrong 
with this paper” strategy, instead of writing 
responses that promote growth. “Every time 
a student does an assignment, they are com- 
municating something about their think- 
ing,” McKamey told the group. “And even 
if it’s far away from what I thought they’d 
do, they are still communicating the ways 
they are putting the pieces together. There 
are so many opportunities to miss certain 
students and not see them, not hear them, 
shut them down. It takes a lot of skill, experi- 
ence, and patience not to do that.” Looking 
over multiple-choice questions doesn’t help 
teachers detect these signals, McKamey told 
me, because they won’t tell you where and 
why someone got stuck. 

In other words: It’s not just students 
who miss out on a chance to learn when 
standardized tests set the pace. Teachers, 
too, lose opportunities to improve their 
craft and professional judgment— for exam- 
ple, detecting where their students’ think- 
ing hits what McKamey calls a “knot” and 
figuring out how they can improve. That’s 
when many fall back on the only available 
option: repetitive instruction, more test- 
ing, and remediation. 

What’s essential for teachers to grow, 
McKamey told me, is collaboration with 
fellow professionals— and that mutual ac- 
countability, she said, is more effective than 


test scores or even financial bonuses. ‘What 
teachers care about,” she said, “is the feed- 
back they get from students, parents, and 
peers they respect.” 

Max Anders, a first-year English teacher, 
told me that working with McKamey helped 
him learn how to teach every student indi- 
vidually. “My understanding before was 
you give work for the middle,” explained 
Anders, who was teaching Plato’s “The Al- 
legory of the Cave” at the time. “But the best 
approach is to give rigorous work that chal- 
lenges everyone and learn how to break it up 
and scaffold it just right.” 

MCKAMEY’S SMALL, SUNLIT office is 
lined with binders filled with the lesson 
plans she has built up over the last 27 years 
of teaching, including one for Tim O’Brien’s 
Vietnam War memoir. The Things Thy Car- 
ried. Every year she teaches the novel, McK- 
amey adds material to the binder, because 
she learns new things from her students and 
colleagues each time. Underneath her heavy 
desk, three pairs of shoes sit neatly lined up: 
black loafers and Mary Janes for teaching 
and coaching, light-gray sneakers for dance 
class after school. 

I talked to Ajanee Greene in that office 
one afternoon. Independent and astute, Aja- 
nee wrote the strongest research papers in 
the English classes I’d been observing. She 
was about to become the first in her fam- 
ily to graduate from high school and had 
started filling out college applications. 

From the moment she stepped into 
McKamey’s classroom, Ajanee told me, she 
started to feel like an intelligent person. “By 
middle school, I could tell which teacher is 
looking at my grades and test scores and is 
just teaching me basics without opportuni- 
ties to challenge myself Just because I strug- 
gle with some grammar mles doesn’t mean I 
can’t think deeply. Ms. McKamey believed 
in me and then pushed me to work really, 
really hard.” 

Ajanee and McKamey had just finished 
their lunch meeting, an occasional check-in 
to talk about life and school. As McKamey 
left for a meeting, Ajanee told me that she’d 
chosen the topic for her paper— titled “Black 
on Black Violence: Why We Do This to 
Ourselves”— because she’d lost her stepfather 
and several close friends to gun violence. 

For the paper, Ajanee had read and ana- 
lyzed about 20 articles {continued on page 62] 
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HOW WILD WERE THE SECRET 
NEGOTIATIONS THAT LED 
TO A REVOLUTION IN OUR 
RELATIONSHIP WITH CUBA? 
LET’S DUST SAY THEY INVOLVED 
THE POPE AND ARTIFICIAL 
INSEMINATION. 


ON A RAINY DAY last December, President Barack Obama 
gathered a small group of senior officials in the Oval Office and 
placed a telephone call to Raul Castro. Sitting on a couch to 
Obama’s left were National Security Council aides Benjamin 
Rhodes and Ricardo Zuniga, personal emissaries whose 18 
months of secret negotiations were about to culminate in the first 
substantive conversation between the presidents of the United 
States and Cuba in more than half a century. 

Obama later told reporters that he’d apologized to Castro for 
talking for such a long time. “Don’t worry about it, Mr. President,” 
Castro responded. “You’re still a young man and have still the 
time to break Fidel’s record— he once spoke seven hours straight.” 
After Castro finished his own lengthy opening statement, Obama 
joked, “Obviously, it mns in the family.” 

Despite the levity, both leaders understood the seriousness of 
their 45-minute conversation. “There was,” one White House of- 
ficial recalled, “a sense of history in that room.” 

At noon the next day, the two presidents stunned the world 
when they simultaneously announced the dramatic break- 
through. Obama repudiated 55 years of US efforts to roll back 
the Cuban revolution, declaring that peaceful coexistence made 
more sense than perpetual antagonism. Both leaders described 
a prisoner exchange that had occurred earlier that morning. For 
“humanitarian reasons,” Cuba had released Alan Gross, incar- 
cerated since December 2009 for setting up illicit satellite com- 
munications networks as part of a US Agency for International 
Development (usaid) “democracy promotion” program. Cuba 
also released Rolando Sarraff Trujillo, a ciA spy whom Obama 
called “one of the most important intelligence agents that the 
United States has ever had in Cuba.” In return, Obama commut- 
ed the sentences of the last three members of the “Cuban Five” 


spy ring— Gerardo Hernandez, Antonio Guerrero, and Ramon 
Labanino— imprisoned for 16 years after they were caught infil- 
trating anti-Castro Cuban American groups and providing infor- 
mation that (the United States claimed) allowed Cuba to shoot 
down two planes flown into its airspace by an exile group, killing 
four Cuban Americans. (The other two members of the Cuban 
Five had been released earlier, having completed their sentences.) 

But the prisoner exchange was only the beginning. Obama 
promised to loosen restrictions on travel and trade, and authorize 
telecommunications companies to bring internet services to the 
island. For its part, Cuba pledged to release 53 political prisoners 
and engage with the International Red Cross and United Nations 
on human rights and prison conditions. Most importantly, the 
two presidents agreed to reestablish diplomatic relations. On July 
20, Cuba’s foreign minister, Bmno Rodriguez, traveled to Wash- 
ington to raise the Cuban flag over the former embassy on 16* 
Street; soon thereafter Secretary of State John Kerry was due to 
travel to Havana to reopen our embassy in the sleek, modernist 
structure built for that purpose in 1953. 

What brought about this radical change was a unique align- 
ment of political stars: a shift in public opinion, particularly 
among Cuban Americans; a transition in Cuban leadership 
from Fidel to Raul, followed by Cuba’s slow but steady evolu- 
tion toward a market socialist economy; and Latin American 
leaders no longer willing to accept Cuba’s exclusion from re- 
gional affairs. Seizing the opportunity were a handful of dedicat- 
ed US legislators, well-financed lobbyists, Alan Gross’ aggressive 
legal team, an activist pope from Latin America, and a woman 
hell-bent on getting pregnant. 

But one factor trumped the rest: Obama’s determination. He 
was, one top aide recalls, “a president who really wanted to do it.” 


BY PETER KORNBLUH AND WILLIAM M. LEOGRANDE 



CUBA CONFIDENTIAL 


ALL THE PRESIDEm'’S MEN 


Obama’s push to break “the shackles of 
the past” began shortly after his reelection, 
when, according to one aide, he “told us we 
needed to design a play to run with Cuba.” 
By April 2013, Ohama had chosen Rhodes 
and Zuniga to lead the negotiations. Rhodes 
had joined Obama’s 2008 campaign as a 
speechwriter and was personally close to 
the president. “All it takes is one Google 
search for these guys to know that Ben 
speaks to the president, and has daily ac- 
cess, and can be a trusted back channel,” 
explained a former White House official. 
Zuniga, meanwhile, had served in the US 
Interests Section in Havana (the embassy 
stand-in) and as the State Department’s act- 
ing coordinator for Cuban affairs. 

Over the next 18 months, the two men 
met nine times with a small team of Cuban 
officials in various locales, from Ottawa to 
Rome. From the start, it was clear that be- 
fore any discussion of normalizing relations 
could occur, both countries wanted their 
imprisoned citizens released. 

It was a touchy subject, but one we 
learned had already been broached follow- 
ing the devastating 2010 earthquake in Hai- 
ti, which led to unprecedented US-Cuban 
cooperation on disaster relief Over the next 
two years, two top State Department offi- 
cials— Hillary Clinton’s chief of staff, Cheryl 
Mills, and Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Western Hemisphere Affairs Julissa Reyno- 
so— secretly negotiated with Cuban officials 
in Creole restaurants in Port-au-Prince, sub- 
terranean bars on Manhattan’s East Side, 
and a hotel lounge in Santo Domingo. US 
officials focused on freeing Gross, while the 
Cubans requested that the wives of Cuban 


spies Hernandez and Rene Gonzalez be al- 
lowed to visit their husbands in jail. (These 
women’s visas had previously been denied 
because they too were suspected of being 
covert agents.) The Cuban position “start- 
ed with ‘Treat our guys better,”’ says a US 
official with knowledge of the talks, and 
evolved into “‘We want them all home.’” 
By September 2011, the Cubans had explic- 
itly proposed swapping the Cuban Five for 
Alan Gross. 

But US officials believed that such a di- 
rect exchange would be politically toxic. 
Instead, they hoped their growing rapport 
would convince the Cubans to free Gross. 
As a show of good faith, they arranged for 
the wives of Hernandez and Gonzalez to 
secretly visit them. In exchange, the Cu- 
bans permitted Judy Gross regular visits 
with her husband, held in a military hos- 
pital in Havana. 

“We thought this would lead to the re- 
lease of Alan Gross,” one US official recalls. 
But the Cubans continued to hold out for 
the swap, even as the parole dates for two of 
their five spies neared. Eventually US nego- 
tiators realized their strategy was doomed. In 
May 2012, Clinton received a memo from 
her team that stated: “We have to continue 
negotiating with the Cubans on the release 
of Alan Gross but cannot allow his situation 
to block an advance of bilateral relations... 
The Cubans are not going to budge. We 
either deal with the Cuban Five or cordon 
those two issues off.” 

The memo hit at an opportune time. 
Clinton and Obama had just returned 
from the Sixth Summit of the Americas, 
where they’d been chastised by heads of 
states furious over the US stance on Cuba. 
“It was clearly an irritant and a drag on 


our policy in the region,” says Roberta S. 
Jacobson, assistant secretary of state for 
Western Hemisphere affairs. 

Clinton had previously pushed the White 
House to liberalize regulations on educa- 
tional travel to Cuba, finally going directly 
to the president to bypass White House 
aides worried about political fallout. In the 
wake of the summit debacle, she instmcted 
her deputy to assemble what one adviser 
called “the full monty” of potential actions 
to change Cuba policy. “I recommended 
to President Obama that he take another 
look at our embargo,” Clinton recalls in her 
memoir. “It wasn’t achieving its goals and it 
was holding back our broader agenda across 
Latin America.” 

Following his reelection, Obama ap- 
proached Massachusetts Sen. John Kerry 
about replacing Clinton as secretary of 
state— and immediately raised the prospect 
of a new approach to Cuba. Kerry was re- 
ceptive. As chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, he’d been a vocal 
critic of the USAID democracy promotion 
programs that financed Gross’ secret mis- 
sions to Cuba. Kerry had also long opposed 
the US economic embargo, and played a key 
role in normalizing relations with Vietnam— 
a triumph he hoped to repeat with Cuba. 

Still, when a new round of secret talks 
began in June 2013, Kerry was not privy 
to them. Only a handful of US officials 
knew, among them Vice President Joe 
Biden, White House chief of staff Denis 
McDonough, and National Security Advi- 
sor Susan Rice. No one at the Pentagon was 
“read in.” Although Kerry was eventually 
brought into the loop, “we kept it fairly tight 
on our side, and the Cubans, I think, did the 
same on their side,” a senior US official said. 



Florida’s power brokers mellow on Cuba. 

For decades, Florida's Cuban exile community has ensured that 
the United States maintained its tough policy toward the island 
nation. From Miami, these fierce opponents of Fidel Castro plotted to 
overthrow the Cuban dictator and channeled funds to dissidents. This 
made them logical allies of communism-denouncing Republicans, 
and the exile community's wealth and political savvy made it a crucial 
voting bloc, not to be crossed by either party, in a state that can 
decide presidential elections. But attitudes have shifted. The embargo 
doesn 't hold the same importance for younger Cubans and those 
who left Cuba for economic reasons. The major players now fall into 
three categories: hardliners who continue to oppose any change in 
policy until the Castros are out of power; reformers who have long 
pushed for normalization; and converts whose views have softened. 


THE HARDLINERS 
Sen. Marco Rubio, though his 
parents came to Florida before 
the Cuban Revolution, has made 
anti-Castro opposition central to 
his political career. He vows to roll 
back Obama’s efforts to normalize 
relations once he is in the White 
House. 

Jeb Bush, whose political 
roots lie in Miami’s Cuban 
exile community, has called 
Obama’s policy a "tragedy.” 

But his opposition has been 
less aggressive than Rubio’s, a 
reflection of changing attitudes in 
Florida and disagreement among 
his own advisers. 

Rep. Ileana Ros-Lehtinen, who 
fled Havana when she was eight, 
began her political career in the 


Florida Legislature in 1982, when 
a tough position on Cuba was a 
political necessity. The Republican 
has slammed normalization with 
Cuba as a "propaganda coup for 
the Castro brothers.” 

Rep. Mario Diaz-Balart, another 
Republican, hails from a powerful 
Miami family — his father was 
a Cuban politician before Fidel 
Castro seized power, and his aunt 
was Fidel’s first wife. A member 
of the House appropriations 
committee, he has tried to 
undermine Obama’s policy by 
attaching riders to spending 
bills — including a provision 
blocking flights and cruise ship 
routes to Cuba. 

Cus Machado, a wealthy Miami 
auto dealerand Republican 



f “We didn’t want any 
wrench to be thrown 
in the gears that could 
complicate attempts 
to secure Alan Gross’ 
release.” 

The effort at secre- 
° cy was aided by Can- 
“ ada, which allowed 
" the two sides to meet 
I in Ottawa and later Toronto. The Cubans’ 
I top priority was still getting their spies back— 
£ particularly Gerardo Hernandez, who, as the 
“ ringleader of the Cuban Five and the broad- 

< er crew of spies known as the “Wasp Net- 
I work,” was serving two life sentences. Zuniga 
I and Rhodes came to the table with a more 

1 fluid approach. “We had no fixed vision 
“ of what an agreement would be,” recalls a 
“ White House official knowledgeable about 

2 the talks. Instead, they wanted to “try out 
= different formulas” to explore what could be 
I agreed on. ‘We never went in thinking there 
I would be a grand bargain.” 

But politically the White House was in a 
I tricky spot. If all that came out of the talks 
I was a prisoner exchange and a few travel and 
I trade tweaks, Obama’s initiative would not 
5 register as a serious policy change. Lifting the 
5 embargo was in Congress’ hands, but restor- 
i ing diplomatic ties was the one dramatic ac- 
§ tion he could take unilaterally. 

I During the first negotiating sessions, the 
t US team had to listen to the Cubans recite 

1 the long history of US depredations against 
j the island, starting with the Spanish-Amer- 
s ican War in 1898. To old hands, it was 

< the requisite throat-clearing to be endured 
^ before getting down to real business. But 

2 Rhodes had no prior dealings with Cuba 
£ and at one point interrupted the diatribe. 


“Look, I wasn’t even born when this policy 
was put in place,” he told the Cubans. “We 
want to hear and talk about the future.” 

Historical disagreements were only the 
beginning. The US team wasn’t willing to 
talk about the USAID programs or Guantan- 
amo; the Cubans weren’t willing to discuss 
human rights or US fugitives hiding in their 
country. “There were a lot of dry wells for us 
and for them,” according to a White House 
official. Both sides were eager to talk about 
the prisoners, but a straight-up trade— Gross 
for the three remaining members of the Cu- 
ban Five— was still a nonstarter for the White 
House. The president had said repeatedly 
that Gross had done nothing wrong, was not 
a spy, and therefore could not be exchanged 
for spies. In the administration’s public por- 
trayal of Gross, he was just a development 
specialist attempting to bring internet ac- 
cess to Cuba’s small Jewish community. To 
the Cubans, Gross was a covert operative 
engaged in a program to subvert their gov- 
ernment, and the Cuban Five were patriots 
protecting their country against the far-right 
zealots of Little Havana. 

To break the deadlock, the US nego- 
tiators raised the case of Rolando Sarraff 
Trujillo, who’d been a top ciA mole inside 
Cuban intelligence until his arrest in the 
mid-1990s. Sarraff had provided the Unit- 


ed States with information that led to the 
prosecution of many Cuban spies, includ- 
ing Ana Montes, the Defense Intelligence 
Agency’s top Cuba specialist; State Depart- 
ment employee Walter Kendall Myers and 
his wife, Gwendolyn; and the Wasp Net- 
work-including the Cuban Five. 

During negotiations in Toronto in Janu- 
ary 2014, the Americans suggested that if 
the ailing Gross were released on humani- 
tarian grounds, they would swap the three 
Cuban spies for Sarraff. But the Cubans 
did not want to give up Sarraff— a double 
agent they considered so treacherous 
they’d held him in solitary for 18 years. 

Negotiations got even pricklier in May 
2014, when the Obama administration 
announced it was swapping five Taliban 
leaders held at Guantanamo for Sgt. Bowe 
Bergdahl, a US soldier captured and im- 
prisoned by the Taliban since 2009. The 
political uproar in Congress and the media 
was intense, especially after Bergdahl was 
reported to have deserted his post. From 
the US perspective, this made a similar 
trade with Cuba completely out of the 
question. The Cubans, however, figured 
that since Washington had traded five 
Taliban combatants for one US soldier, 
the White House would eventually agree 
to trade their three spies for Alan Gross. 


donor, is the treasurer of 
the US-Cuba Democracy 
PAC, the main poiiticai 
advocacy group opposing 
normaiization. 

Remedios Diaz-Oliver, the 
Miami-based ceo of a major 
piastic container company 
and a board member of that 
PAC, has caiied Obama’s 
poiicy of normaiization "Bay 
of Pigs ii.” 

Mel Martinez, a former cop 
senator from Fiorida who 
fled Cuba as a teenager, 
supported Obama’s zoog 
decision to iifttravei 
restrictions for peopie 
visiting reiatives in Cuba, 
but he has biasted the 
president’s decision to 


normaiize reiations. 

Al Cardenas, the former 
head of the Florida cop, is 
now a lobbyist and adviser 
to Jeb Bush. His opposition 
to normalizing reiations has 
put him at odds with others 
in Bush’s inner circle. 

THE REFORMERS 
Ricardo Herrero, the 

onetime executive 
director of the Miami- 
Dade Democratic Party, 
cofounded #CubaNow 
in 2014 to pressure the 
White House to normalize 
relations with Cuba — part 
of a lobbying campaign 
spearheaded by the 
Trimpa Group. 


Mike Fernandez, a Cuban 
exile billionaire, is a big 
COP donor and an ally of 
the Bush clan. But on Cuba, 
he’s in Obama’s corner. "I 
am not a fan of President 
Obama, but after 50-plus 
years, this is long overdue.’’ 
Manny Diaz, a lawyer who 
was born in Cuba, rose to 
prominence representing 
the Miami relatives of 
Elian Gonzalez, thereafter 
becoming the city’s mayor. 
Jorge Perez, Florida’s 
"Condo King,’’ supports 
lifting the embargo and 
says doing so may lead 
to a real estate boom on 
the island: "Demand for 
second homes will be much 


bigger than the Bahamas, 
Puerto Rico, or Dominican 
Republic.’’ 

THE CONVERTS 
Carios Saiadrigas, a Miami 
millionaire who was once 
a fierce advocate of the 
embargo, now says the old 
policy has held the Cuban 
people back. In 2000, he 
cofounded the Cuba Study 
Group, an organization of 
Cuban business leaders to 
promote engagement. 

Carlos Gutierrez, who 
fled Cuba as a child, was 
George W. Bush’s commerce 
secretary and is now a Jeb 
supporter. Gutierrez recently 
embraced normalization. 


penning a New York Times 
op-ed titled, "A Republican 
Case for Obama’s Cuba 
Policy.” 

Alfonso Fanjul leads a 
vast sugar and real estate 
empire with his brothers. For 
decades they bankrolled anti- 
Castro efforts. But Alfonso 
shocked the exile community 
last year when he said he 
was open to doing business 
in Cuba. His brother Andres 
has also mellowed, and is 
on the board ofthe Cuba 
Study Group, which calls for 
normalization. Meanwhile, 
his brother Pepe, a major 
COP donor, has not joined 
his brothers in callingfor 
change. — Pema Levy 



It took months of negotiations for US 
diplomats to convince the Cubans that 
the only exchange the White House could 
abide would be trading spies for spies, 
namely the Cuban agents for Sarraff Final- 
ly the Cubans relented, and talks turned to 
what one US official describes as “a bigger 
package”— including the restoration of full 
diplomatic relations. 


A TICKING TIME BOMB 


In defending the Bergdahl deal, Obama offi- 
cials cited intelligence indicating his mental 
and physical health were deteriorating after 
five years of captivity. They faced a similarly 
dire situation with Alan Gross. More than 
four years after being arrested. Gross was 
despondent over the administration’s inabil- 
ity to obtain his freedom. At one point he 
lost more than 100 pounds. By December 
2013, when the coauthor of this article, Peter 
Kombluh, visited him in the military hospi- 
tal where he was held, he seemed determined 
to get out on his own— dead or alive. “Fm a 
ticking time bomb. Tick. Tick. Tick,” Gross 
warned during the three-hour visit, in which 
he alluded to a plan to break down the “flim- 
sy” door of his cell and challenge the heavi- 
ly armed guards on the other side. A few 
months later, in April 2014, Gross went on a 
nine-day hunger strike. On his 65* birthday 
on May 2, he announced it would be the last 
he would spend in a Cuban jad. 

When Gross’ terminally ill, 92-year-old 
mother, Evelyn, took a severe turn for the 
worse in late May, negotiations became ur- 
gent. Meeting in Ottawa in early June, the 
Cubans pushed for a quick prisoner trade, 
expressing their fear that Gross would kill 
himself when his mother passed away. US 
officials, meanwhile, worried that if Gross 
died in a Cuban prison, a change in US 
policy would become politically impossible. 

Kerry reached out to Cuban foreign 
minister Bruno Rodriguez and proposed 
a “furlough” to the United States— Gross 
would wear an electronic bracelet to allow 
the Cubans to monitor his movements, and 
he would return to prison after his mother’s 
death. “Alan promised unequivocally that 



he would return to incarceration in Cuba 
after visiting his mother at the hospital in 
Texas,” his lawyer Scott Gilbert recalls, “and 
I offered to take his place until he returned. 
That is how important this was.” 

But the Cubans considered the plan too 
risky. After Evelyn Gross died on June 18, 
2014, Kerry warned Rodriguez that if any 
harm came to Gross while in Cuba’s cus- 
tody, the opportunity for better relations 
would be lost. 

Gross was in “a difficult state of mind,” 
Gilbert recalls. As the summer progressed, 
he refused to meet with officials from 
the US Interests Section who routinely 
brought him care packages, and he told 
his wife and daughter that unless he was 
released soon, he’d never see them again. 
His lifeline was Gilbert, who pressed the 
Cubans to allow him to speak to Gross ev- 
ery day, and who traveled to Cuba 20 times 
to sustain his client’s morale. 


STORK DIPLOMACY 


Gross was also taking regular calls from 
Tim Rieser, a top aide to Sen. Patrick Lea- 
hy (D-Vt.). Rieser was instrumental in se- 
curing better conditions for Gross in return 
for one of the more unusual confidence- 
building measures in the annals of diplo- 
macy— a long-distance effort to impregnate 
the wife of Gerardo Hernandez, the jailed 
Cuban spymaster. 

This idea was first conceived in early 
2011, when the head of Cuba’s Interests 


Section in Washington met with the State 
Department’s Julissa Reynoso to deliver 
a diplomatic note stating that Cuba did 
not see “any solution” to the incarceration 
of Hernandez and that his wife, Adriana 
Perez, was nearing the age of 40. Cuba 
sought US support to “facilitate” her abil- 
ity to get pregnant. 

After what she calls a “sensitive” meeting 
on the matter, Reynoso explored the possi- 
bility of a secret conjugal visit between Perez 
and her husband, but efforts to arrange such 
a rendezvous “fizzled out” due to Bureau of 
Prisons regulations. Two years later, in Feb- 
mary 2013, Perez met with Leahy, who was 
visiting Cuba with his wife, Marcelle. In a 
Havana hotel room, Perez made an impas- 
sioned appeal to the Leahys to help her find 
a way to have a child with her husband, who 
had been in jail for 15 years. “It was an emo- 
tional meeting,” Leahy remembers. “She 
made a personal appeal to Marcelle. She was 
afraid that she would never have the chance 
to have a child. As parents and grandparents, 
we both wanted to try to help her. It was a 
human thing. It had nothing to do with the 
politics of the two countries.” But it would. 

Leahy asked Rieser to find a solution. A 
conjugal visit was a nonstarter, but there was 
precedent for allowing an inmate to provide 
sperm for artificial insemination. Eventual- 
ly, Rieser secured approval and the Cubans 
flew Perez to a fertility clinic in Panama. 

Meanwhile, Rieser was pressing the Cu- 
bans to improve the conditions for Gross: “I 
wanted to make clear to them that we cared 
about the treatment of their people, just as 
we expected them to care about the treat- 
ment of ours.” The Cubans reciprocated, 
permitting Gross to be examined by his own 
doctors, giving him a computer and printer, 
and allowing him more outdoor exercise. 

As Perez’s pregnancy became obvious, 
the State Department asked the Cubans 
to keep her out of the public eye, lest her 
condition stir speculation that a US-Cuban 
rapprochement was in the works. “We had 
given our word to keep the pregnancy and 
all of the process around it a secret in order 
not to prejudice the greater objective, which 
was our freedom,” Hernandez later ex- 
plained. When he landed in 
Cuba, state television showed 
him being greeted by Raiil 

Castro and, to the astonish- 

ment of his countrymen, a 
nine-months-pregnant wife. 


ESTUDIO REVOLUC16n 
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Three weeks later, on January 6, 2015, their 
baby girl, Gema Hernandez Perez, was bom. 


“aUST DO IT!” 


Although Leahy’s “stork diplomacy” con- 
tributed to the success of the Cuba-US ne- 
gotiations, even he was unaware of the secret 
talks underway. Meanwhile, he served as the 
unofficial leader of a group of senators and 
representatives who pressed Obama and 
his aides for change at every opportunity. 
“All of us had been pushing the president 
when we saw him at ceremonial functions 
for a few seconds— telling him, ‘You’ve got 
to do something on Cuba,”’ recalls Rep. Jim 
McGovern (D-Mass.). 

Leahy decided that to get the attention 
of the president, a former legal scholar, he’d 
have to flesh out the legal basis to release the 
Cuban spies. The senator’s staff collaborat- 
ed with former White House counsel Greg 
Craig to draft a 10-page memo of options 
“to secure Mr. Gross’ release, and in so doing 
break the logjam and change the course of 
U.S. policy towards Cuba, which would be 
widely acclaimed as a major legacy achieve- 
ment.” The document, dated February 7, 
laid out a course of action that would prove 
to be a close match with the final accord. “It 
was a damn good memo,” Craig says. 

Still, it took until May 1 before Leahy, 
along with Sens. Carl Levin (D-Mich.) and 
Dick Durbin (D-Ill.) and Reps. Chris Van 
Hollen (D-Md.) and McGovern, finally met 
in the Oval Office with Obama, Biden, and 
Susan Rice. They urged Obama to press for 
Gross’ release and replace the policy of hos- 
tility with one of engagement. “You said you 
were going to do this,” McGovern reminded 
the president. “Let’s just do it!” 

“We’re working on it,” Obama told them, 
but he gave no hint of the back-channel di- 
plomacy then well underway. 

“There was a bit of tension with the presi- 
dent. We’re pushing him, and he’s pushing 
back,” McGovern recalls. “We were pretty 
aggressive.” At the meeting’s end, the mem- 
bers were not very optimistic. “We were not 
reassured that this was going to happen.” 


A NEW NORMAL 


Three days earlier, a series of billboards ap- 
peared in the Washington Metro stations 
nearest to the White House and State De- 
partment. “Mr. President, it’s time to take 


action on Cuba policy,” read one. Another 
declared, “The American people are our best 
ambassadors. It’s time to allow all persons to 
travel freely to Cuba.” The ads, which gener- 
ated significant media buzz, were sponsored 
by a new advocacy group, #CubaNow, 
which positioned itself as the voice of the 
younger, more moderate Cuban American 
community in Miami. 

#CubaNow was the brainchild of the 
Trimpa Group, an unusual organization 
that matched deep-pocketed donors seeking 
to change policy with a political strategy and 
advocacy campaign. In 2003, for example, 
founder Ted Trimpa developed a lobbying 
strategy to mount a marriage-equality move- 
ment across the country financed by multi- 
millionaire businessman Tim Gill. 

Nine years later, in October 2012, Gill 
traveled to Cuba on a US-licensed tour with 
a wealthy friend, Patty Ebrahimi, who was 
bom and raised in Cuba but left with her 
family a year after Fidel Castro seized pow- 
er. Ebrahimi chafed under the restrictions 
of the tour imposed by US Treasury regu- 
lations. She couldn’t go off on her own to 
visit the neighborhoods of her youth, track 
down family friends, or see her old schools. 
“The idea that I could go anywhere else in 
the world, including Vietnam, North Korea, 
or Iran, without special permission from the 
US government but couldn’t go to Cuba 
without a license angered me,” she recalled. 
As she vented her frustrations to Gill in the 
lounge of the Saratoga Hotel in Havana, he 
offered a suggestion: “You should use your 
money to change the policy.” A few months 
later, he introduced Ebrahimi to Trimpa. 

After conducting a three-month survey of 
the political landscape, the Trimpa Group 
reported that “the highest level of decision 
makers within the Obama administration” 
wanted change— they just needed political 
reinforcement to push for it. After consult- 
ing with her husband, Fred, the former CEO 
and owner of Quark Software Inc., Patty 
gave the lobby shop $ 1 million to finance 
a campaign to embolden the White House. 

“My decision to take up this work was an 
emotional one,” she later said. “We did it 
because we wanted to help,” Fred Ebrahimi 
noted. “We did it because we thought we 
could be effective.” 

The Trimpa Group pulled out all the 
stops. It counseled Ebrahimi to make dona- 
tions to key political figures such as Senate 
Majority Leader Harry Reid (D-Nev.) and 


Durbin— donations intended to gain access 
and “be in the room,” according to Trimpa’s 
strategic plan. The lobby shop hired Luis 
Miranda, who had recently left his position 
as Obama’s director of Hispanic media, and 
sought the blessing ofjim Messina, Obama’s 
deputy chief of staff, to launch a public cam- 
paign promoting a change in Cuba policy. 
The Trimpa team also met with key for- 
eign policy officials. To all the players, the 
Trimpa Group insisted that there would 
be no political blowback for Democrats in 
Florida if Obama changed Cuba policy. To 
bolster that argument, they financed a series 
of opinion polls. One, conducted by an 
Obama pollster, John Anzalone, found that 
Cuban Americans in Florida— especially the 
younger generation— favored engagement. 
And the Atlantic Council conducted a na- 
tional poll sponsored by Trimpa that found, 
as a New York Times headline would put it, 
that a “Majority of Americans Favor Ties 
With Cuba.” 

The polls were intended to “show broad 
support for change,” “create a new normal,” 
and “give voice to the silent majority,” says 
James Williams, the political operative who 
oversaw the Trimpa Group’s efforts. 

Williams also had the support of groups 
key to the Cuba debate, ranging from 
funding powerhouses (like Atlantic Phi- 
lanthropies, the Ford Foundation, and the 
Christopher Reynolds Foundation) to pol- 
icy shops (the Washington Office on Latin 
America, the Center for Democracy in the 
Americas, and the Latin America Working 
Group) to elite think tanks (Brookings and 
the Council of the Americas). 

On May 19, 2014, this coalition released 
an open letter to Obama signed by 46 lumi- 
naries of the policy and business world, urg- 
ing the president to engage with Cuba. The 
signatories included former diplomats and 
retired military officers— among them for- 
mer UN Ambassador Thomas Pickering— 
and Cuban American business leaders like 
Andres Fanjul, co-owner of a Florida-based 
multinational sugar company. But the name 
that attracted the most attention was John 
Negroponte, George W. Bush’s director of 
national intelligence. 

The same day, not coincidentally, the 
conservative US Chamber of Commerce 
announced that its president, Tom 
Donohue, would lead a delegation to Cuba 
to “develop a better understanding of the 
country’s current [continued on page 60] 
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Heart 

o/Agave 

How a renegade optometrist is defying 
Big Ag and saving Mexican farms — ^ 

with the finest tequila you’ll ever tasted 

BY TED GENOWAYS ' 

The Suburban surged and swerved, rattbng across potholes and rock- 
eting over heaves in the sun-scorched asphalt. At the wheel, Adolfo 
Murillo smiled with pride. “This road we’re on here,” he said, “for 
years and years and years was never paved.” Going back to the 1940s, 
local politicians had run on promises of laying down tarmac but never 
made good. The highway was only leveled and tarred about a decade 
ago, in part to accommodate the truckloads of agaves traveling the 16 
miles from Murillo’s fields near the dusty village of Agua Negra to 
the tequila distilleries in Arandas, Jahsco, in central Mexico. Murillo 
steered with one hand and twisted the cork of a bottle of tequila with 
the other. The rubber stopper squeaked then popped, like a wet kiss, 
and the cab instantly filled with the smell of baked agave. 

In just eight years on the market, Murillo’s brand, Alquimia, has 
won 35 gold medals in international contests, including best in show 
for its extra anejo— the classification for tequila aged in an oak barrel 
for more than three years— at the San Francisco World Spirits Compe- 
tition in March. The key, Murillo told me, is in the high sugar content 
of his plants. Many larger distillers have embraced the extra anejo cat- 
egory, because strong oaky flavors can mask poor-quality tequila, but 
the natural flavor of the plant is overwhelmed. “If you age tequila too 
aggressively,” Murillo told me, “you lose the agave characteristics.” 

To demonstrate the contrast, he poured his anejo into plastic tasting 
cups perched on the armrest between our seats, somehow topping 
off each shot as he braked and eased around craters in the blacktop. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARY ANNE ANDREI 



Watching the red-clay hills slip by, I sipped 
the shot, relaxing a bit into my seat, the 
rich vegetal sweetness of agave mixing with 
the smokiness of toasted oak. 

The 58-year-old Murillo was bom in Agua 
Negra, where his grandfather was a small- 
plot farmer, but in 1961 his parents moved 
their family to Ojai, California, where his 
father, who later became a US citizen, over- 
saw a poultry operation. Adolfo returned to 
his grandparents’ farm every few summers, 
until he went to UC-Santa Barbara to get 
a bachelor’s degree in biological sciences. 
He got his doctorate in optometry at UC- 
Berkeley, and on weekends, he and his wife 
would drive up to the Napa Valley and fan- 
tasize about owning a winery. But when his 
grandmother died, Murillo began to dream 
of blue agaves instead. 


Locals thought he was nuts. Agua Negra 
is within the official zone for tequila pro- 
duction, but no one had ever tried cul- 
tivating agave in this high-desert region. 
Everyone told Murillo it was too cold, there 
was too little rain, and the soil wasn’t red 
enough— not enough iron to sustain agave. 
But Murillo turned to science: He had the 
soil tested and found that it had a very simi- 
lar chemical composition to the highly pro- 
ductive fields of Arandas, to the southwest. 
And because it had been generations since 
the area around Agua Negra had been used 
to raise large-scale cash crops, the soil could 
be quickly restored to its organic state. 

"Agriculture in Mexico is very chemical 
intensive,” Murillo said as we arrived at the 
gate of his ranch. In the early 1970s, when 
the United States flooded the world market 
with cheap corn, many Mexican farmers 
turned to herbicides, fungicides, and insec- 
ticides as a way of improving crop yields 
and staying competitive. But those indus- 
trial methods had largely bypassed the small 
farms of Agua Negra, and Murillo believed 
that, with a little help from chicken manure 
and micronutrients, the local dirt could 
produce a superior agave. Murillo was right. 
He boasts that his first harvest, in 2000, 


produced agave hearts with nearly twice the 
sugar content of other agaves raised around 
Arandas. Because alcohol is produced by 
fermenting raw sugars, Murillo’s sugar-rich 
agaves were highly sought-after— especially 
since many other growers had lost crops 
to disease and bad weather that year. He 
found ready buyers among large distillers, 
like Cazadores and Herradura, but the big 
tequila companies saw the opportunity. 
They began leasing land around Agua Neg- 
ra themselves, planting their own agaves 
and spraying with fertilizers and pesticides, 
rather than hiring local workers to tend the 
fields by hand. 

Murillo was determined to show that 
his organic methods yielded a better prod- 
uct. He started Alquimia (a nod to Paulo 
Coelho’s novel The Alchemist, whose pro- 


tagonist pursues an impossible dream) while 
still maintaining his optometry business in 
Oxnard. Now, he jokes, “I help people see 
twice as well during the week, and then I 
help them see double on the weekend.” 

Murillo let the Suburban roll to a stop 
at the crest of the ridge. Row upon row of 
blue agaves stretched in all directions, each 
plant’s needle-tipped leaves rising head 
high. It was the realization of Murillo’s 
dream— but he had bigger ambitions. “I 
can only do so much on my grandfather’s 
rancho,” Murillo said, “but if I can recruit 
my neighbors and they recruit others, then 
we will have a movement.” 

Agave-derived alcoholic beverages have 
been a staple in rural Mexico since pre- 
Hispanic times, but the plant is notorious- 
ly difficult to cultivate at scale. It’s 
vulnerable to weevils, fungi, bacteria, and 
cold snaps. And unlike the grains used to 
produce whiskey and vodka, the blue agave 
typically takes 6 to 10 years to reach matu- 
rity, so a single crop loss can set a grower 
back a decade. When demand for tequila 
first began to surge worldwide in the late 
1960s, Mexico loosened production stan- 
dards to allow tequila makers to use non- 


agave sugars— in the process creating the 
cheap, hangover-inducing classification 
known as mixto that gave tequila a bad 
name. Still— thanks to Jimmy Buffett, the 
rise of chain Mexican restaurants and the 
frozen margarita, and generations of way- 
ward frat boys— demand continued to 
climb, making brands like Jose Cuervo and 
Sauza into international powerhouses. 

But then in 1989, Patron changed the 
game, proving that Americans would pay a 
higher price for prestige bottles of tequila. 
Since then, imports of pure agave tequila 
have doubled— with the greatest leap com- 
ing in the super-premium division, where 
sales of high-end tequilas have increased 
five times over. The billion-dollar mar- 
ket has become so lucrative that George 
Clooney, Sean Combs, and Justin Timber- 
lake all have their own brands. And now 
that the Mexican government has negoti- 
ated an end to Beijing’s ban on the liquor, 
it projects 2.6 million gallons— more than 
$100 million— in sales to China by 2020. 

All that growth has pushed growers to 
plant vast monoculture fields and deploy 
the products of American agrichemical com- 
panies. (It’s not unusual to see fields proudly 
emblazoned with indicators for Monsanto 
or Pioneer.) But there are signs of change 
among the big players as well. In 2012, Sauza 
announced that they would shift their entire 
top-shelf line, Tres Generaciones, over to or- 
ganically certified blue agave. I went to their 
research lab just outside the town of Tequila 
to meet the company’s technical director, 
Jose Ignacio del Real Laborde. 

Del Real was candid. He said that when 
Fortune Brands, the owner of Jim Beam 
and Knob Creek, acquired Sauza in 2005, 
it almost immediately took a close look at 
the early success of small organic brands 
like Alquimia. Fortune concluded that 
such products represented a growth mar- 
ket, especially in China, where— because of 
mounting fears about environmental con- 
tamination-organic products are prized. 
Del Real confessed he didn’t quite under- 
stand why anyone would pay a premium 
for an organic bottle. Tequila, after all, is a 
distilled spirit, so all contaminants are pretty 
well eliminated. And how would something 
as small as what tequila you drink have 
much environmental impact? “It’s about 
paying for your sins,” he told me, cracking 
a wry grin. “So someone can drive a big car 
but still make themselves a friend of the en- 


Ovganic tequilas are a growth 
market, espeeialhj in China, 
wher e /ears o/ environmental 
eontaminants run high. 
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vironment by buying organic tequila?” 

Still, del Real went along with the plan. 
Together with Lois Christie, an organic cer- 
tification consultant, they scouted fields in 
the far southern reaches of tequila’s required 
denomination of origin. Agaves had never 
been grown there before, so it was easier to 
find clean soil. Del Real, who has a Ph.D. in 
plant science from Utah State University, 
developed pesticide-free management tech- 
niques, such as pheromone-baited traps for 
the agave weevil and the use of beneficial 
insects to reduce fungal infections. 

Sauza has since been bought by Japanese 
liquor giant Suntory, but Christie assures 
me that it remains committed to maintain- 
ing Tres Generaciones as an organic line. 
And she said she was encouraged to see 
other distillers beginning to adopt aspects 
of organic production. In fact, on a recent 
visit to the palatial Patron facility in Ato- 
tonilco El Alto, I toured a massive plant 
for composting agave fibers and a state-of- 
the-art reverse osmosis system that repur- 
poses wastewater for irrigation. But I also 
saw hillsides all over the highlands covered 
with tightly packed blue-agave plants and, 
in between, narrow rows of weed-free red 
soil— a sure sign of the continuing wide- 
spread use of potent herbicides. 

This February, back in Agua Negra, it was 
festival time. In a village where families 
have been divided between Mexico and 
the United States since the time of the 
Cristero War in the 1920s, the annual gath- 
ering for fireworks and the rodeo has long 
been a kind of community-wide family re- 
union. Adolfo Murillo flew down from 
California, along with his two daughters, 
to partake in the festivities. 

One evening, waiting outside the church 
for Mass to let out, Murillo stood in the 
fluorescent glare of a taco stand, talking to 
his friend Miguel Hurtado Gallegos. Hurta- 
do grew up in Agua Negra but crossed 
into California in 1985, where he picked 
cahhage and spinach in the fields near 
Oxnard, not far from where Murillo’s par- 
ents moved after he graduated from high 
school. Over the years, as Hurtado divided 
his time between California and Jalisco, he 
watched the progress of Murillo’s organic 
project— but he wasn’t certain that the Mu- 
rillo in Agua Negra had anything to do 
with the optometrist he knew in Oxnard. 
Finally, in 2002, when his son had an eye 


appointment, Hurtado mentioned that he 
was from Agua Negra. Murillo eagerly of- 
fered to share his methods and even vol- 
unteered the services of Luis Guzman, his 
ranch manager, in helping Hurtado pre- 
pare a small plot of organic agave in Agua 
Negra. “We wanted our ranch to serve as a 
classroom,” Murillo said. 

And not just for agave. Hurtado initially 
planted five acres of agave but soon turned 
the improved soil toward raising organic, 
non-GMO corn and bought cattle to raise on 
the feed. Murillo has now trained farmers 
who grow avocados, limes, strawberries, gar- 
lic, and chilies. He offered the instruction 
free, and it came with only one condition: 
Farmers had to agree to share the methods 
they have learned with others. As the organ- 
ic gospel spread, it had another, unexpected 
side benefit. Hurtado and fellow landown- 
ers soon expanded operations and began 
hiring more workers. The village, once dev- 
astated by NAFTA and cheap American corn, 
now offers good-paying farm jobs, reversing 
the generation-long flow of young people to 
the United States. 

In 2003, 78 percent of households in 
Agua Negra had at least one member liv- 
ing in the United States— many in Cali- 
fornia. The reason was simple: You could 
earn nearly four times as much in the fields 
of the Central Valley as in those around 
Agua Negra. But just as the Great Reces- 
sion was taking hold in the United States, 
the communities between Agua Negra and 
Arandas were beginning to thrive. Damien 
Cave, reporting for the New York Times in 
2011, explained simply, “A tequila hoom 
that accelerated through the 1990s created 
new jobs for farmers cutting agave and for 
engineers at the stills. Other businesses fol- 
lowed.” With increased commerce came 
electricity and running water in outlying 
communities, trash collection and poured- 
concrete roads in Agua Negra, and the 
blacktop that now connects the town to 
Arandas. And over that road, a bus, paid 
for in part by Murillo, now takes teenagers 
to the high school in the city, which previ- 
ously had been too far away to attend. The 
daughter of Murillo’s farm manager was 
one of the first to make that trip; she now 
works in Agua Negra as a teacher. 

On a cloudy morning during the fes- 
tival, Silviano Alvizo Murillo, a distant 
cousin to Adolfo, took me out to his agave 
fields, now planted with close to 100,000 


plants. Murillo provided Alvizo with ma- 
nure to till into the soil, showed him how 
to space his rows of starter plants, and had 
his ranch manager apply the organic liq- 
uid mixture. Between the wide rows on 
the flatter parts of his land, Alvizo plants 
beans and corn; on the rockier spots on 
steeper slopes, he lets native plants grow 
high. With agave stretching away to the 
hillsides in every direction, I couldn’t help 
wondering if he had grander plans. Alvizo 
smiled and led me up to the house, where 
he brought out a tiny barrel of tequila— a 
single batch produced at a local distillery, 
just enough for parties. But it had got- 
ten Alvizo thinking. Maybe some day he 
would create his own brand too. 

Later, I asked Murillo if he ever wor- 
ried about fostering his own competition. 
After all, since he launched Alquimia less 
than a decade ago, nearly a dozen other 
certified-organic brands have come on the 
market and now vie for shelf space in high- 
end liquor stores and grocery chains like 
Whole Foods. “Actually,” Murillo said, “it 
would almost be the opposite. Our hope 
was that this would catch their attention, 
to maybe do the same thing for their pro- 
duction.” After all, for all its momentum, 
organic tequila makes up a tiny fraction of 
overall sales. 

As the sun set on the final day of the fes- 
tival, Murillo sat in the courtyard of a small 
home he owns across the street from the 
church. The bells were tolling as evening 
Mass let out and fireworks snapped and blos- 
somed overhead. “Our traditional products 
of Mexico speak so much about our country 
and our people,” he said, “but the biggest te- 
quila producers are no longer Mexican. And 
I suppose that’s modem economics, but in- 
stead of pulling out all your profits and just 
exploiting people, why not promote educa- 
tion, promote healthier living?” 

As I drove out of the village, back toward 
Arandas, signs of the progress Murillo envi- 
sions were all around. Lining either side of 
the paved road, rows of agave plants, each 
like a tiny burst of daggers, turned a deeper 
blue in the gathering dusk. And, now and 
then, the red-dirt furrows would be replaced 
by flowering bushes or grass freshly cut by 
field-workers, the lights of their houses now 
blinking to life in the darkness. ■ 


This article was produced in collahoration with FERN, 
the Food and Environment Reporting Network. 
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Introducing The new and revolutionary 
Jacuzzi® Hydrotherapy Shower. 



The Jacuzzr Hydrotherapy Shower 
provides a lifetime of comfort and 


AGING = PAIN 

For many, arthritis and spinai 
disc degeneration are the most 
common source of pain, aiong 
with hips, knees, shoulders and 
the neck. In designing the Jacuzzi 
Hydrotherapy Shower, we worked 
with expert physicians to maximize 
its pain relieving therapy by 
utilizing the correct level of water 
pressure to provide gentle yet 
effective hydrotherapy. 

JACUZZI® SHOWER = RELIEF 


Four Jacuzzi® 
ShowerPro™ 
Jets focus on 
the neck, back, 
hips, knees and 
may help ease 
the pain and 
discomfort of: 


• Arthritis • Neuropathy 

• Circulation Issues • Sciatica 

• Aches and pains • Inflammation 


relief . . . safely and affordably. 


As we age, the occasional aches and 
pains of everyday life become less and 
less occasional. Most of us are bothered 
by sore muscles, creaky joints and 
general fatigue as we go through the 
day- and it’s made worse by everything 
from exertion and stress to arthritis 
and a number of other ailments. Sure, 
there are pills and creams that claim 
to provide comfort, but there is only 
one 100% natural way to feel better... 
hydrotherapy. Now, the world leader 
in hydrotherapy has invented the only 
shower that features Jacuzzi® jets. 
It’s called the Jacuzzi® Hydrotherapy 
Shower, and it can truly change your life. 


For over 50 years, the Jacuzzi® Design 
Engineers have worked to bring the 
powerful benefits of soothing hydrotherapy 
into millions of homes. Now, they’ve 
created a system that can fit in the space of 
your existing bathtub or shower and give 
you a lifetime of enjoyment, comfort and 
pain-relief. They’ve thought of everything. 
From the high-gloss acrylic surface, 
slip-resistant flooring, a hand-held shower 
wand, a comfortable and adjustable seat, 
to strategically-placed grab bars and lots 
of storage, this shower has it all. 

Why wait to experience the Jacuzzi® 
Hydrotherapy Shower? Call now... it’s 
the first step in getting relief from those 
aches and pains. 
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READY 
AUTHOR ONE 

Geek novelist Ernie Cline was 
told video games would rot his 
brain. Just look at him now. 

BY MICHAEL MECHANIC 

WHEN HE WAS a baby, 43-year-old author 
Ernie Cline was ripped out of his moth- 
er’s arms by a tornado, and that’s only 
the third or fourth most exciting thing 
that’s happened to him. He became an 
unlikely slam poetry champ, for one. 
Then Fanbqys, his first original screen- 
play, was made into a feature film. But 
Ernie’s Big Adventure really kicked offin 
2010, when his first novel. Ready Player 
One, sparked a bidding war— enabling 
him to buy his Back to the Future dream 
car, a 1982 DeLorean. In the crumbling, 
dystopian future of Cline’s best-selling 
debut, people spend their waking hours 
plugged into a vast virtual reality called 
the Oasis— the control of which is left up 
for grabs by its eccentric creator in a cut- 
throat scavenger hunt requiring gaming 
mastery and an encyclopedic knowledge 
of ’70s and ’80s pop culture. In Cline’s 
latest book. Armada, optioned by Hol- 
lywood before a word was written, pro- 
tagonist Zack Lightman discovers that 
the video game he excels at has been 
used to unwittingly train him and oth- 
ers to defend the planet against a real 
alien invasion. More adventures await: 

In March, Steven Spielberg signed on to 
direct the movie version of Ready Player 
even though Wade, that book’s 
hero, totally trash-talks Indiana Jones 
and the Kingdom of the Crystal Skull. “I 
don’t know what I was thinking,” Cline 
told me. “Well, I do know what I was 
thinking: There’s no way in hell Steven 
Spielberg is going to read this!” 

Mother Jones; Your poetry is hilarious. 2 
Have you ever tried stand-up comedy? “ 
Ernie Cline; I did. I discovered that my = 







Lost and Found 

The contributions of biack chefs were aii but ignored 
untii Toni Tipton-Martin came aiong. 

IN 1991, TONI TIPTON-MARTIN was riding high: She had just been named 
the first black food editor at a big metro daily, Cleveland’s Plain Dealer. 
While in Dallasfor a conference, she nabbed an invite to a cocktail party at 
a swank hotel. She approached the venue “really feeling excited and privi- 
leged” until "the doors to the ballroom opened — and someone asked me 
to get them a drink.” To some of us, being mistaken for a waitress might 
seem like a trivial misunderstanding, but for Tipton-Martin it evoked the 
legacy of black servitude in the United States. She spent the rest of the 
conference in her hotel room. 

Her mortification prompted something positive, though: She began 
looking into the written history of female African American cooks. It 
seemed scant at first — the literature on Southern food frequently failed to 
acknowledge them. Back in the i8oos, for instance, when white women be- 
gan recordingtheirfamilyfoodtraditions, they took credit for their slaves’ 
handiwork. "You owned Sally, you owned her recipe,” Tipton-Martin re- 
flected on an episode of the podcast Gravy. 

But black chefs eventually began self-publishing their own cookbooks, 
and Tipton-Martin has collected nearly 300 of them. There’s a sophisticated 
1930S guide from the Los Angeles Negro Culinary Arts Club featuring new 
ingredients like oleo/margarine and Jell-0, a book by a radical 1970s chef 
who espoused using brown and black cookware, and a popular tome by 
Lena Richard on New Orleans cuisine — which Houghton Mifflin republi- 
shed in 1940, but removed her name and portrait from the cover. 

On the rare occasions that black chefs were credited, Tipton-Martin 
discovered, they were often portrayed as mammies "working out of 
a natural instinct or with some kind of voodoo mysterious magic,” she 
told me. Sure, they sometimes relied on quirky methods (measuring out 
ingredients by comparing their weights to that of an egg or a walnut) 
and folksy language ("putting vegetables up for the winter,” a.k.a. fer- 
menting), but compare their acumen to the requirements of any culinary 
school syllabus, Tipton-Martin says, and you can start to "see the depth of 
knowledge” these chefs possessed. 

In late 2009, Tipton-Martin’s research culminated in The Jemima Code, a 
blog and touring exhibition intended to shine "a spotlighton America’s in- 
visible black cooks,” many of whom were skilled project managers, entre- 
preneurs, and creative masterminds. Now she’s made The Jemima Code the 
title ofan appetizing new book, bursting with illustrations, how-tos. Jingles, 
and rare archival photographs. Tipton-Martin, who’s twice been invited to 
the White House as a guest of the first lady, is already at work on a sequel, 
a collection of 500 recipes. She calls it The Joy of African American Cooking. 
— Maddie Oatman 


sense of humor didn’t work too well with drunk com- 
edy club audiences in Ohio. But something about my 
weird sense of humor and Austin, Texas, was a great 
match. I was the Austin slam champion for three 
years. For a nerdy, kind of socially awkward guy, that 
did wonders for my self-esteem. 

Ml: But you sound so confident on stage. 

EC; It’s totally an act. Like, I don’t really breathe. I never 
had a lot of self-confidence until then, because I grew 
up with giant Coke-bottle glasses and the same name 
as a muppet on Sesame Street. 

Ml: Tell me about the tornado. 

EC: It happened in Wheeler, Ohio, in 1973. I don’t 
even think I was a year old. My mother was pregnant. 
I was sucked out of her arms, and she landed 75 yards 
away from our trailer and had a mptured disk. The 
tornado set me down on top of this pile of corrugated 
lumber and scrap metal. She climbed up, pulled me 
off, and with this broken back crawled to a nearby 
house and gave me to people hiding in the basement. 
Then she went and tried to find my father and passed 
out. They had to identify me by my footprints. 

MI; Did your trailer park inspire those high-rise trailer 
developments in Ready Player Onel 
EC; Growing up in rural Ohio, I knew my way 
around a double-wide pretty well. The idea of a 
white trash Blade Runner— like, what could be worse 
than a trailer park? A stacked trailer park. 

MI; How did the Armada idea occur to you? 

EC; From being obsessed with Star Wars. From when 
it came out, in 1977, until 1983 with Return of the 
Jedi—thdX whole period I went as Luke Skywalker for 
Halloween. I’d always spent a fair amount of time 
imagining my version of Star Wars or Ender’s Game 
or The Last Staifighter. But the thing I’m ripping off 
even more so in my mind is Iron Eagle. It’s one of 
those great ’80s “kids can do anything” movies like 
The Goonies or Explorers. I watched it over and over. 
Ml: Your novels are so referential to geek culture that 
it almost seems fair to describe them as fan fiction. 

EC: I wanted to be able to write in the voice that I talk 
to my friends with and assume that everybody would 
know what I was talking about. Fanbcys is about the 
way that a love of one facet of pop culture can bond 
you together with your friends. I ended up getting it 
made into a movie with Princess Leia and Captain 
Kirk in it. That taught me that there’s no geek dream 
that’s too big. 

Ml; Still, you must have been blown away by the re- 
ception of Ready Player Onel 

EC; Yeah! It’s the craziest thing that not just one pub- 
lisher but all of the publishers were interested, and 
that got all the studios interested. I tell people it’s 
like An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge, where I’ve just 
been making all this shit up in my head— yeah, sure 
you drive a DeLorean and Steven Spielberg is gonna 
direct your first novel. [Laughs.] 


MEDIA + CULTURE 


MI; Your protagonists are socially isolated 
kids with missing or dead parents who find 
refuge in video games and nerd culture. 
How does that jibe with your childhood? 

EC; Very similar. My brother and I were 
bom to teenage parents and ended up being 
raised by our grandparents. It was a weird 
childhood, but not a rough, Oliver Twist 
childhood by any means. I had plenty of 
food. I had an Atari. They let movies and 
television and video games entertain me 
and my brother, but they also said these 
things were going to rot your brain. My 
brother loves to echo that. When I got on 
the New York Times bestseller list or Spiel- 
berg announced, he’s like, “These video 
games are going to rot your brain.” 

MI; Your characters are smart, but not too 
into school. What kind of student were you? 
EC; Terrible. They recently invited me back to 
speak at academic scholar night at my high 
school, and the irony was thick. [Laughs.] 

MI; Did you go to college? 

EC; I went but dropped out. Which is weird, 
because in the last two years I’ve been in- 


vited to speak at about 20 colleges. There’s 
always this moment when I’m having din- 
ner with the college president and the pro- 
vost: “Ernie, where’d you go to school?” I 
tell them, “I went to Akron University— for a 
semester.” [Laughs.] I’m like, “Don’t worry, 
though. I dropped out and went to Alaska 
to cut fish.” I thought I was Jack Kerouac or 
Jack London. I was just hitchhiking around 
in the early ’90s before I settled in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and got a job at CompuServe. 
That’s why Wade ends up working in tech 
support in Columbus. 

MI; I hear Ready Player One is required read- 
ing for employees at Oculus, the virtual real- 
ity company. 

EC; Is that not crazy? And Spielberg making a 
Ready Player One movie is going to change the 
course of human history as pertains to how 
quickly virtual reality is adopted. Which is 
one of the reasons I think he’s doing it. 

MI; So do you actually drive that DeLorean, 
you know, to the supermarket? 

EC; I used to, until it wore off It draws a 
crowd stopping to get gas, you know? Cops 


pull me over just to get a better look. They 
never give me a ticket, even if I’m speeding, 
but they will ask to take pictures. 

MI; Your geek-boy protagonists fall for nerd 
girls who could probably kick their asses at 
math. Is that your type? 

EC; Yeah, I was one of the boys who made 
passes at girls who wore glasses. In the mov- 
ies, I liked girls who were fast-talking: His 
Girl Friday, Rosalind Russell. Or Michelle 
Meyrink, the accordion player in Revenge 
of the Nerds. And my characters are all kind 
of archetypes of people I’ve encountered at 
gaming and comic book conventions. 

MI; So everything was research. 

EC; That’s the great thing. I’ve retroactive- 
ly made all that wasted time rotting my 
brain into research. It makes me a hypo- 
crite when I try to tell my own daughter, 
“I don’t know, I think we’ve played a little 
too much Mario.” 

MI; Like, “Who is this person?” 

EC; I know. Video games paid for this 
house. What am I saying. Go ahead and 
keep playing! ■ 


BOOKS 


A Carlin 
Home 

Companion 

By Kelly 
Carlin 

ST. martin’s press 
The late George Carlin 
was among the world’s 
most revered and 
subversive comedians, 
but in this memoir, 
daughter Kelly Carlin 
offers a look at a side of 
her dad we’ve never 
seen, from his earliest 
stand-up routines (on 
Manhattan stoops at age 
1 1) to his cocaine abuse 
in the 1970s. She recalls 
baking “special” spice 
cake with her dad, and 
the drug trip that 
convinced him the sun 
had exploded, but there 
are tender bits too— like 
the time he woke her up 
to watch the Apollo 
moon landing or sent 



her a series of postcards 
from the road with a 
single word on each so 
she could string 
together the sentences. 
A Carlin Home 
Companion, which 
simultaneously 
documents Kelly’s own 
attempts at self- 
discovery, is a must for 
fans who want to 
understand the legend 
behind the mic. 

— Samantha Michaels 



$2.00 a Day 

By Kathryn J. 
Edin and H. 
Luke Shaefer 

HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN HARCOURT 
Two dollars per person 
per day is a poverty 
threshold in the devel- 
oping world that’s rarely 
evoked when discussing 
the United States. It 
should be, say academ- 
ics Kathryn Edin and 


H. Luke Shaefer, whose 
new book documents 
a troubling rise in the 
number of Americans— 
including as many as 
3 million kids— who 
survive on almost noth- 
ing. $2.00 a Day is an 
intimate chronicle of 
the “cashless economy” 
and also serves as an 
indictment of the 
welfare reform that 
began under President 
Clinton. Shaefer and 
Edin— a Johns Hopkins 
sociologist noted for 
her “home economics 
of welfare”— embedded 
with communities in 
Cleveland, Chicago, 
and the Mississippi 
Delta to leam how the 
most off-the-radar poor 
manage without a safety 
net. They found heart- 
breaking survival strate- 
gies— plasma sales, sugar 
daddies— and kids in 
horrible circumstances. 


With any luck (calling 
Bernie Sanders) this im- 
portant book will spark 
election year debate 
over how America cares 
for its most vulnerable. 
— Stephanie Mencimer 

The 

PentagoTi’s 
Braiti 

By Annie 
Jacobsen 

LITTLE, BROWN AND 
COMPANY 
Imagine a research 
incubator that steals 
ideas from sci-fi novels 
and movies like The 
Terminator and turns 
wild theories into tech- 
nologies far beyond 
what’s commercially 
available. We’re talking, 
of course, about the 
Defense Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency, 
the birthplace of spy 
satellites and a bomb— 
“an evil thing”— that 


could wipe out mil- 
lions. darpa’s eggheads 
once even tried to cre- 
ate a literal force field 
against Soviet warheads; 
nowadays, envisioning 
“a mentally and physi- 
cally superior breed” of 
warfighters, they tinker 
with “transhumanism” 
and cyborg tech. In 
this fascinating and ter- 
rifying account, Annie 
Jacobsen regales us with 
the stories behind the 
agency’s “consequential 
and sometimes Or- 
wellian” innovations, 
including autonomous 
weapons systems— killer 
robots that could de- 
cide, without human 
intervention, who lives 
and who dies. As Jacob- 
sen ominously puts it, 
“darpa creates, darpa 
dominates, and when 
sent to the battlefield, 
DARPA destroys.” 

— Bryan Schatz 
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Legend of the Falls 

Amid the disillusionments of the ’70s— the Vietnam War, racial strife, Watergate, 
lines around the block for gasoline— America needed a hero. And many, especial- 
ly us kids, found one in the motorcycle daredevil Robert “Evel” Knievel. Boy, 
did my brother and I get amped for his audacious stunts (and epic wipeouts!), 
from the record-breaking jump over 19 cars at Ontario Motor Speedway to the 
ludicrous scheme to leap the Snake River Canyon in a star-spangled rocket cycle. 
Only later did I learn how deeply flawed our fearless showman was. In Being 
Evel, an engaging new documentary, director Daniel Junge supplements a wealth 
of archival and press footage with recollections from spouses, kin, and business 
associates— including promoter Sheldon Saltman, whose 1977 memoir of tour- 
ing with Knievel prompted the incensed stuntman to attack him with a baseball 
bat. The film gives Knievel his due, but also strips away the layers to reveal a 
checked-out father, a philandering husband, and a complex American icon 
whose identity was subsumed by his camera-ready persona. — Michael Mechanic 


FILM 


We Come As FrieTids 

ADELANTE FILMS 
Halfway through direc- 
tor Hubert Saupef s 
latest doc, we meet a 
woman waiting to vote 
for South Sudanese 
independence. “Bye-bye 
slavery, and welcome to 
the new state!” she says. 


But Sauper travels the 
land in a tiny self-built 
plane to expose neo- 
colonialism’s stubborn 
stranglehold. In inti- 
mate, surreal scenes, he 
introduces us to Chinese 
oil workers, a British 
land mine detonator, 
dmnk UN peacemakers, 
Texan missionaries, and 
Western businessmen 


who have no qualms get- 
ting rich off a dirt-poor 
country. The strongest 
moments belong to the 
locals trying to make 
sense of the incursion. 
One recalls how Euro- 
peans first colonized 
Afnca. “After that they 
went high into space and 
took the moon!” he says. 
“Did you know that the 



In Creensboro, Alabama, I 
met Mary Hodge, who 
showed me around — the 
library, the town hall, the 
churches. Mary was a 
beaming woman of about 
6o, well dressed in a 
reddish suit and white 
blouse, proud of her 
daughter's recent law 
degree, eager for me to 
understand Greensboro, 
but the mention of the 
Klan cast a shadow over 
our talk, as she shook her 
head slowly. 


"They’re not gone, "she 
said in a near whisper. 

“Our church was burned 
by the Ku Klux Klan in 
1996. The police said it was 
electrical wiring, but surely 
it wasn't. The fire came at 
two o’clock in the 
morning. No one was 
there. How could it be 
electrical? It came out later 
that the Klan were 
involved, but that they 
hired other people to do it. 
One of the drivers taking 
out the fish truck saw 
them getting away" 
“That’s terrible — it must 
have been so demoral- 
izing, "I said. The act 
seemed so fiendish only 
platitudes came to mind. 
“Not at all, "Mary said, and 
smiled. “Volunteers came 
from all over to help us 
rebuild. They stayed at my 
house for a long time. They 
did a great Job. They were 
good people. I still hear 
from them." 


It was, she said, the 
ninth Alabama church 
that year that had been 
either burned or 
vandalized. “There’s this 
sense out there that 
[church burnings are] 
something that happened 
a long time ago, during the 
battles of the civil-rights 
era and even earlier, ’’ 
activist Tim McCarthy said 
in Harvard Magazine in 
2008. “It hasn’t stopped. 
There are, on average, 
several dozen church 
burnings per year" A 
church burning tore the 
heart out of a community, 
because a church was a 
meeting place, a source of 
Joy and welfare, of social 
events and counseling, of 
hope. A burned-out church 
was an act of violence that 
a Northerner could scarcely 
comprehend. 

— Condensed from Deep 
South, a new travelogue 
by Paul Theroux 
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moon belongs to the 
white man?” 

— Luke Whelan 


MUSIC 



TRACK 7 

“Cone by 
the Dawn” 

From 
Shannon and the 
Clams’ Cone by the 
Dawn 

HARDLY ART 

Liner notes: Shannon 
Shaw channels teen- 
girl balladeers on this 
lament, though the 
topic— lovers parting in 
early morning- implies 
an adult perspective. 
Behind the music: Singer- 
bassist Shaw is also a 
longtime member of 
Bay Area provocateurs 
Hunx and His Punx. 
Check it out if you iike: 
Retro-modernists Shil- 
pa Ray and Sonny and 
the Sunsets. 



TRACK? 

“If Death 
Ever Slept” 

From 
Destruction Unit’s 
Negative Feedback 
Resistor 

SACRED BONES 

Liner notes: Ryan Rous- 


seau channels Johnny 
Rotten, delivering a 
thrilling fusion of punk 
and thrash metal. 

Behind the music: An 
early lineup of the band 
included the late Mem- 
phis garage legend Jay 
Reatard. 

Check it out if you iike: 

Ty Segall, MC5, and 
Thee Oh Sees. 

TRACK 4 

“Sign 
Spinners” 

From 

Natural Information 
Society and Bitchin 
Bajas’ Autoimaginary 

DRAG CITY 

Liner notes: Spectral 
keyboards, hypnotic 
bass lines, and lighter- 
than-air percussion 
make for a spooky-fun 
instrumental. 

Behind the music: Joshua 
Abrams launched Natu- 
ral Information Society 
to showcase the gui- 
mbri, an African lute. 
Cooper Crain started 
Bitchin Bajas as a low- 
key alternative to his 
techno band Cave. 
Check it out if you iike: 
The Doors’ “Riders on 
the Storm” (minusjim 
Morrison). — Jon Young 








SELF-PORTRAIT: GENE LUEN YANG; SECRET CODER KIDS: MIKE HOLMES 


MEDIA + CULTURE 


The Comic Gene 

How a seemingly ordinary high schooi teacher became a teen-lit superhero 


ONE SUNNY MORNING 

after the kids had split for 
the summer, I sat down 
with Gene Luen Yang 
in an iMac-filled class- 
room at Bishop O’Dowd 
High School in Oakland, 
California, where he was 
training his replacement 
after lyyears as a comput- 
er science teacher. I was 
kind of surprised he had 
a day job. In 2006, Yang’s 
American Born Chinese became the first 
graphic novel ever named a National Book 
Award finalist — it also won an Eisner (the 
Oscar of comics) and the prestigious Michael 
L. Printz Award, bestowed by the American 
Library Association on the best book for 
teens "based entirely on literary merit.” 

He repeated the feat in 2013 after land- 
ing on the bestseller lists for a matched pair 
called Boxers and Saints — character-driven 
takes on the Boxer Rebellion from oppos- 
ing perspectives. Yang kept teaching, he 
told me, because (a) he likes kids — and has 
four of his own to support, and (b) "I was re- 
ally worried that sitting at home by myself 
in front of a computer was going to make 
me crazy.” Among his other notable extra- 
curriculars are Prime Baby {a hilarious serial 
comic for the New York Times Magazine) 
and 2014’s The Shadow Hero, wherein Yang 
and illustrator Sonny Liew revive the Green 
Turtle, a 1940s character they believe may 
have been the first Asian American super- 
hero. Yang also writes the Avatar: The Last 
Airbender comic book series and recently 
signed with DC Comics to write Superman. 

The latter, as it happens, was Yang’s 
first comic book — purchased by his mom 
when he was in fifth grade. ("It was a trust- 
worthy brand,” he explains.) Who’d have 
guessed that the Man of Steel’s fate would 
one day lie in the hands of a son of Chinese 
immigrants? Certainly not Yang, who (like 
his protagonist in American Born Chinese) 
struggled with his ethnicity after moving 
to a white suburb going into first grade. He 
endured teasing in elementary school, and 
later at his middle school, where a gang of 


kids ("the Stoners”) would yell racist taunts 
in the hallways. "I began to wonder if this 
group was voicing things that everybody 
thought, but they were the only ones brave 
enough to say it,” Yang told me. "That’s 
when I started to feel uncomfortable hang- 
ing out with non-Asian friends.” 

He also had a growing awareness of be- 
ing part of a group that was all but invisible 
in American popculture. Whenever an Asian 
actor came on TV, the Yang children would 
call in their parents to bear witness. Yang 
had a particular admiration for the X-Men 
character Jubilation Lee (a. k.a. Jubilee), who 
was not only Chinese American but confi- 
dently so — plus she was "best buddies with 
Wolverine and she could shoot fireworks 
out of her hands,” he says. 

Back in fifth grade, meanwhile, Yang and 
a pal had started brainstorming their own 
superhero stories. "I would do the pencils, 
he would do the inks, his mom would Xerox 
them, and we’d sell them at school.” Their 
creation was Spade Hunter, a Robin Hood 
knockoff who wielded a discus instead of a 
bow and arrow. "Every superhero has a sym- 
bol, and we thought the spade would be a 
cool one,” he explains, laughing at his clue- 
lessness. "Later, I was informed by one of 
my African American friends that Spade 
Hunter could have racial implications.” 

That same year, he took a course in 
Logo, a coding language designed for the 
classroom. Using simple commands and 
programs, a kid could make a little turtle 
on the screen draw intricate designs. "I 
Just found that amazingly powerful,” 
Yang says. "That feeling propelled me 
all the way through getting a degree in 
computer science and even working in 
software engineering.” 

Art school was his first choice, but his 
parents weren’t on board, so Yang pur- 
sued computer science at UC-Berkeley, 
with a minor in creative writing. For 
two years after college, he wrote code 
for a company called VideoSoft. "It was 
fun,” he recalls. "We had a pinball ma- 
chine, a fridge full of Coke — that kind of 
place. But I was pretty heavily involved 
in youth ministry at my church grow- 


ing up, and working with teenagers always 
seemed really satisfying. Eventually I Just 
couldn’t imagine myself being in a cubicle 
for my entire career.” 

Yang’s dad, a practical-minded electri- 
cal engineer, wasn’t too happy about the 
change. "In my first years teaching, I used 
to get these envelopes from him with news- 
paper clippings — want ads from like Google 
or Apple, software companies, and articles 
comparing salaries for different profes- 
sions,” Yang says. 

Tiger Dad can rest easy. His son’s books 
are now the subject of scholarly articles and 
a staple in high school English and history 
classrooms. And Yang’s latest project. Secret 
Coders, combines all three of his careers. 
In this serial collaboration with illustrator 
Mike Holmes, which launches in Septem- 
ber, a girl arrives at a mysterious school 
and promptly alienates everybody before 
making a friend who helps her unravel 
the secrets of the place. The plot (which 
my lo-year-old declared "awesome”) is a 
clever ploy to impart coding fundamen- 
tals, as inspired by that long-ago Logo 
class. Hey, once a teacher, always a teacher. 
— Michael Mechanic 




Cuba confidential 

[continuedfrom page 49] economic envi- 
ronment and the state of its private sector.” 

Soon after that, the New York Times 
launched a two-month editorial series 
slugged “Cuba: A New Start.” The week- 
ly editorials were the work of Ernesto 
Londoiio, who talked to administration offi- 
cials, Leahy’s office, and the Trimpa Group. 
“There was really no collusion or formal co- 
operation in what they were doing and what 
we were doing,” he told Terry Gross on Fresh 
Air. The Times simply saw an opportunity to 
push the policy it advocated forward. “We 
figured it was worthwhile to give it a shot.” 

All these forces, in other words, were 
marshaled to push Obama through a door 
whose threshold he had already crossed. 


DIVINE INTERVENTION 


And let’s not forget the pope. 

Even as the secret negotiations continued, 
members of Congress kept looking for al- 
lies to press Obama on Cuba, and provide 
him cover from attacks from the right. In 
a September 2013 meeting at Rice’s office, 
Durbin floated a new idea: What about 


getting the new pope involved? As the first 
pontiff from Latin America, Erancis knew 
Cuba well. After accompanying Pope John 
Paul II on his 1998 visit to the island, Fran- 
cis— then the assistant archbishop of Buenos 
Aires— had written a short book about the 
trip, Dialogues Between John Paul II and Fidel 
Castro. And the Vatican had credibility with 
Havana because of its consistent opposition 
to the embargo. 

All parties saw the wisdom of divine inter- 
vention. Leahy sent a confidential message 
to Cuban Cardinal Jaime Ortega, asking 
him to encourage the pope to help resolve 
the prisoner issue. Drawing on the close ties 
between Obama’s chief of staff, Denis Mc- 
Donough, and Cardinal Theodore McCar- 
rick of Washington, the White House also 
“got word to the Vatican that the president 
was eager to discuss this” at an upcoming 
meeting in March with the pope in Rome, 
according to Craig. And at a strategy meeting 
of the Cuba advocacy groups, Tim Phillips 
of the peace group Beyond Conflict sug- 
gested approaching Cardinal Sean O’Malley 
of Boston. “We knew that O’Malley was 
very close to the pope,” recalled Craig, who 


had ties to the Catholic Church hierarchy 
in Boston from his days as a foreign policy 
aide to Sen. Ted Kennedy. “O’Malley had 
spent time in Latin America, spoke Spanish 
fluently, had known the pope before he be- 
came pope, and had a relationship with the 
pope that was unusual, certainly much, much 
better than McCarrick’s.” 

In early March 2014, a small group of 
Cuba policy advocates, including represen- 
tatives of the Trimpa Group, Phillips, and 
Craig, met with Cardinal O’Malley in the 
rectory of the Cathedral of the Holy Cross 
in Boston. “We explained the recent trends, 
the conversations with potus and others in 
the administration and Congress,” Phillips 
recalls, “and indicated this was a historic 
moment, and a message from the pope to 
POTUS would be significant in moving the 
process forward.” Craig brought a letter 
from Leahy urging the cardinal to focus 
the pope’s attention on the “humanitarian 
issue” of the prisoner exchange. Leahy per- 
sonally delivered a similar message to Cardi- 
nal McCarrick, and arranged for yet another 
to be sent to Cardinal Ortega in Havana. 
There now were three cardinals urging the 
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pope— as yet unaware of the secret dialogue 
between Washington and Havana— to put 
Cuba on the agenda with Obama. 

Three weeks later, Obama met the pope in 
his private library, a marble-floored chamber 
overlooking St. Peter’s Square. There, they 
spoke for an hour under a frieze of Renais- 
sance frescoes. Obama “told the pope that 
we had something going with Cuba and said 
it would be useful if he could play a role,” 
according to a White House official familiar 
with the meeting. A few days later, Francis 
summoned Ortega to enlist his help. 

Over the summer, the pope wrote force- 
ful, confidential letters to Obama and Raiil 
Castro, imploring the two leaders “to re- 
solve humanitarian questions of common 
interest, including the situation of certain 
prisoners, in order to initiate a new phase 
in relations.” To safeguard his communica- 
tions, the pope sent both letters via papal 
courier to Havana— with instructions to Car- 
dinal Ortega to personally deliver the mes- 
sage into the president’s hands. Ortega then 
sent his top aide to Washington to advance 
his clandestine diplomatic mission. But ar- 
ranging a secret face-to-face meeting with the 
president of the United States was easier said 
than done. Alerted to the problem. Cardinal 
McCarrick volunteered to be an interlocu- 
tor; he traveled to Havana, met with Ortega, 
and offered to carry the pontiff’s letter back 
to the White House. But Ortega stuck to his 
papal instructions; he had to deliver the let- 
ter himself So McCarrick contacted chief of 
staff McDonough, who arranged for Ortega 
to travel to Washington and meet secretly 
with the president. (To make sure the meet- 
ing did not leak, US officials kept Ortega’s 
name off White House visitor logs.) During 
a brief encounter on the patio adjacent to 
the Rose Garden, Ortega handed Obama 
the pope’s sensitive communication, in 
which he offered “to help in any way.” 

It was a convoluted process, but an un- 
precedented gesture. “We haven’t received 
communications like this from the pope 
that I’m aware of other than this instance,” 
a senior US official recalls. “And that gave, I 
think, greater impetus and momentum for 
us to move forward.” 


OPEN TO CHANGE? 


By late October, the pope had invited the 
negotiators to Rome. “It was less a matter of 
breaking some substantive logjam but more 


the confidence of having an external party 
we could rely on,” says a senior US official. 

It was at the Vatican that the two sides 
hammered out their final agreement on the 
prisoner exchange and restoring diplomatic 
relations. Rhodes and Zuniga also noted 
Obama’s intention to ease regulations on 
travel and trade, and to allow US telecom 
companies to help Cuban state enterprises 
expand internet access. They acknowledged 
these initiatives were aimed at fostering 
greater openness in Cuba, though they de- 
livered this message respectfully. Cuban of- 
ficials said that while they had no intention 
of changing their political system to suit the 
United States, they had reviewed the Ameri- 
cans’ list of prisoners jailed for political ac- 
tivities and would release 53 of them as a 
goodwill gesture. The pope agreed to act as 
guarantor of the final accord. 

Obama’s National Security Council met 
on November 6 to sign off on the details. 
Later that month, the negotiating teams 
convened one last time in Canada to ar- 
range the logistics of the prisoner exchange. 

On December 12, Zuniga called Alan 
Gross’ wife, Judy, to the Executive Office 
Building to tell her the good news. Four 
days later, on the eve of Hanukkah, Scott 
Gilbert called his client to tell him he’d 
soon be a free man. “I’ll believe it when I 
see it,” Gross replied. 

He didn’t have to wait long: Early the next 
morning Gross was taken from his prison 
cell in Havana to a small military airport, 
where he was met by his wife, his attorney, 
and members of Congress who had worked 
to win his release. The prisoner exchange was 
choreographed so carefully that the blue and 
white presidential plane sent to bring Gross 
home was not cleared to depart Havana un- 
til the plane carrying the three Cuban spies 
touched down on a nearby mnway. 

Once in the air. Gross was given some 
of his favorite foods— popcorn and corned 
beef on rye— and took a call from Obama. 
After clearing Cuban airspace, he called his 
daughters to tell them simply, “I’m free.” 

At noon, Obama announced the deal 
with Cuba to the nation: “We will end an 
outdated approach that, for decades, has 
failed to advance our interests. . .Neither the 
American nor Cuban people are well served 
by a rigid policy that is rooted in events that 
took place before most of us were bom.” Raul 
Castro was more restrained, focusing on the 
return of the three Cuban “heroes.” Normal- 


ization of diplomatic relations received just 
a single sentence, followed immediately by 
a reminder that the embargo —“the heart of 
the matter”— remained in place. 

Obama called on Congress to rescind the 
embargo— a policy, as he said, “long past its 
expiration date.” But with Republican ma- 
jorities in both houses and a presidential 
election in the offing, getting Congress to 
end the sanctions looks to be a lot harder 
than reaching an agreement with Havana. 
Sen. Marco Rubio (R-Fla.), who has led the 
Republican tirades against the deal, says the 
president gave the Cuban government “ev- 
erything it asked for” and got nothing in re- 
turn. “I am committed to unravel as many 
of these changes as possible,” he added. 

While Rubio and the rest of the old- 
guard anti-Cuba lobby fume, the pro- 
cess of normalization is moving forward. 
Obama officially removed Cuba from the 
State Department’s list of state sponsors of 
terrorism, and US and Cuban flags fly over 
the newly reestablished embassies in Ha- 
vana and Washington. 

But maybe the most symbolic moment 
came at the Seventh Summit of the Ameri- 
cas in April, when Obama and Castro met 
privately in person for the first time and reaf- 
firmed their commitment to normalize rela- 
tions. Although Castro prefaced his speech 
before the assembly with a 50-minute litany 
of US transgressions against Cuba, at the 
end his tone changed to conciliation and 
even warmth. “I have told President Obama 
that I get very emotional talking about the 
revolution. I apologize to him because Presi- 
dent Obama had no responsibility for this,” 
Castro said, noting that nine other US presi- 
dents could have reached out to Cuba and 
didn’t. “In my opinion. President Obama is 
an honest man. I have read his autobiogra- 
phies... and I admire him and his life and 
think his behavior comes from his humble 
background. There, I said it.” 

Obama chose not to revisit old bitter- 
ness: “America never makes a claim about 
being perfect. We do make a claim about 
being open to change... The United States 
will not be imprisoned by the past. We’re 
looking to the future.” ■ 


This article is adapted from the new, updated edi- 
tion of the authors’ book, Back Channel to Cuba: 
The Hidden History of Negotiations Between 
Washington and Havana, to be published in October, 
©2015 University of North Carolina Press. 
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“sorry. I’m not taking this test” 

[continued from page 43] and studies and, 
with McKamey’s encouragement, had in- 
terviewed her neighbors and added her 
own point of view. She didn’t like how the 
local paper described her stepfather as a 
“flashy” man who had recently purchased a 
piece of new jewelry— implying, it seemed 
to her, that greed might have been the rea- 
son he’d been shot. 

Ajanee wanted her readers to under- 
stand that her stepdad was a dedicated 
father of four who was home with his sev- 
en-year-old nephew when he was killed. 
The violence didn’t just affect the victims; 
it scarred the survivors, Ajanee wrote. “Per- 
sonal, private, solitary pain is more terri- 
fying than what anyone can inflict. The 
violence stays with families and becomes 
a part of their lives. Nobody feels the same 
and family relationships get strained.” She 
also added a section on the history of slav- 
ery and Jim Crow, writing, “The epidemic 
of African Americans killing each other 
didn’t start because we just hate each oth- 
er. It started when we began to believe the 
things other races said about us and began 
to hate ourselves.” 

“When you go to school, you learn about 
math and reading, but you rarely learn new 
ways of looking and thinking about life,” 
Ajanee explained. “Learning the skills to re- 
search and write this paper helped me learn 
so much: how many people are dying, why 
they are dying, how to tell the stories of 
others and learn about the world. It gave 
me a better understanding.” 

She got an A- for the paper. “When they 
told me the grade, I thought it must have 
been a mistake,” she says— she’d read her 
classmates’ drafts and didn’t think hers 
measured up. “Before this, the longest pa- 
per I wrote was three pages. Now, if I have 
to write 15 pages in college next year, I feel 
ready,” she told me. (That was in 2013. This 
year, after two years in community college, 
Ajanee transferred to Jackson State Univer- 
sity in Mississippi.) 

But as politicians, economists, and phi- 
lanthropists focus on ever more sophisti- 
cated number crunching, opportunities 
for teachers to nurture students’ intellect 
the way McKamey does have grown more 
limited. Mission High teachers never com- 
plained to me about being overworked, but 
they worked more hours than anyone I met 
in the corporate world. For more than a 
decade, McKamey woke up at 5 a.m., got 


to school by 6:30, left for dance class at 
4:30 p.m., and then worked almost every 
evening and every Sunday. Most teachers I 
met worked with students after school and 
colleagues on weekends, without pay. 

And yet the story of Mission High holds 
out hope for a different kind of school 
reform— one that builds on resources that 
already exist in thousands of schools and 
doesn’t require spending a dime on the 
next generation of tests, software, or teacher 
evaluation forms. That’s because Mission 
has already been through exactly the kind 
of harsh treatment for “failing” schools that 
the standardized-testing movement sup- 
ports— and then it found another way. 

In the mid-1990s. Mission had rock- 
bottom test scores and was targeted by 
the district for “reconstitution.” The prin- 
cipal was removed and half the teachers 
were reassigned. Yet in 2001, the school 
once again had some of the lowest test 
scores and attendance rates among all of 
San Francisco’s high schools, and more 
teachers were leaving it than almost any 
other school in the district. 

Then Mission High tried something new. 
Instead of bringing in consultants, it mobi- 
lized a small group of teachers— including 
McKamey— to lead reforms on their own. 
It increased paid time for them to plan les- 
sons together, design assessments, and ana- 
lyze outcomes. The teachers made videos 
of students talking about what kind of in- 
struction helped them succeed. They read 
research about how integrated classes, per- 
sonalized teaching, and culturally relevant 
curriculum increased achievement. They 
asked successful teachers to coach col- 
leagues who needed help. 

To focus their efforts and keep each other 
accountable, McKamey and her colleagues 
regularly pore over data, both qualitative 
and quantitative. They look at achievement 
gaps, attendance, referrals, graduation rates, 
and test scores. They also walk through 
classrooms, delve into student work, and 
interview teachers and students. “We are al- 
ways looking at and trying to understand dif- 
ferent kinds of data, including anecdotal,” 
McKamey told me. “Then we can settle on 
something we need to concentrate on each 
year.” One year, social studies teachers dis- 
covered that too many students didn’t fully 
grasp the difference between summarizing 
a text versus analyzing it, so they spent the 
next year building more opportunities to 
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practice those skills. The math department, 
meanwhile, focused on one-on-one coach- 
ing to help set up effective group work. 

By contrast, back in Florida, Katz 
told me that the typical way he receives 
professional development entails an ob- 
servation of a model lesson by a district 
consultant demonstrating how to teach 
Common Core standards. While Univer- 
sity High struggles to keep teachers. Mis- 
sion High has very low attrition. It is no 
longer considered a “hard-to-staff” school 
by the district. “Mission High is famous at 
the district because it is known as a learn- 
ing community and a good, supportive 
place to work,” Soares told me. “It’s hard 
to get a job here.” 

The school does well on a bevy of other 
metrics, as well. The graduation rate went 
from among the lowest in the district, at 
60 percent, to 82 percent; the graduation 
rate for African American students was 20 
percent higher than the district average that 
year. Even though close to 40 percent of 
students are English learners and 75 per- 
cent are poor, college enrollment rose from 
55 percent in 2007 to 74 percent by 2013. 
Suspensions plummeted, and in the annual 
student and parent satisfaction survey from 
2013, close to 90 percent said they liked the 
school and would recommend it to others. 

That doesn’t mean there aren’t chal- 
lenges. Standardized test scores went up 86 
points, to 641 (out of 1,000) in 2012, but 
that was still far from California’s target 
for all schools of 800. The numbers of Af- 
rican American and Latino students in AP 
math and science classes don’t fully mirror 
the student body, and their passing rates 
on the California high school exit exam 
went down in 2013 and 2014. The work 
continues, but so does the commitment of 
teachers to keep at it. “No one here does 
7:45 to 3:10 and then calls it quits,” science 
teacher Becky Fulop, who has worked at 
Mission High for more than a decade, told 
me. “That by itself doesn’t necessarily make 
teachers effective, but the dedication here is 
extraordinarily high.” 

Nationally, there are thousands of 
struggling schools like Mission where 
teachers are engaged in similar hard, 
messy, and slow work. What if instead of 
spending more money on new rounds of 
tests, we focused on their ability to learn 
and lead on the job? 

No country has ever turned around its 
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“sorry, I’m not taking this test” 

educational achievement by increasing 
standardized tests, according to research 
conducted by Lant Pritchett at the Center 
for Global Development. The best systems, 
it turns out, invest in supporting account- 
ability at the school level— like those teach- 
er meetings at Mission High. 

“IT’S ALWAYS AN ATTEMPT to hijack the 
effort by the teacher to think about educa- 
tion,” McKamey told me one morning as 
we talked about the dozens of reform ef- 
forts she’s seen come and go in 27 years 
of working in inner-city schools. The only 
thing none of the politicians, consultants, 
and philanthropists who came in to fix edu- 
cation ever tried, she said, was a systemic 
commitment to support teachers as leaders 
in closing the achievement gap, one class- 
room at a time. 

“Let me remind you what analysis is,” 
she said a few hours later, standing in the 
middle of her class with those black leather 
loafers from under her desk. “When I was 
little, I used a hammer and screwdriver to 
crack a golf ball open. As I cracked that 


glossy plastic open, I saw rubber bands. 
And I went, ‘Ha! I didn’t know there were 
rubber bands in golf balls. I wonder what’s 
inside other balls?’ It made me curious 
about the world. So we are doing the same 
thing. We’ll analyze the author’s words to 
dig in deeper.” 

The 25 seniors had just finished reading 
a chapter from The Things Th^ Carried titled 
“The Man I Killed.” When they were done, 
McKamey asked them to pick out a quote 
they found intriguing. 

David, a shy, reflective teenager whose 
face lit up when the class read poetry, raised 
his hand: 

“He was a slim, dead, almost dainty young 
man of about twenty. He lay with one leg bent 
beneath him, his jaw in his throat, his face neither 
expressive nor inexpressive. One eye was shut. 
The other was a star-shaped hole. ” 

“What do you notice in this passage?” 
McKamey probed. 

“The man the narrator killed is the same 
age as him,” Roberto commented. 

“Exactly,” she replied. “Now you are 
one step deeper. What do I feel inside 
when I think of that?” 


“Guilt, regret,” Ajanee jumped in. 
“That’s right,” McICamey commented. “I 
personally would use the word compassion. 
But what you said is 100 percent correct. 
And what does that do when we realize that 
this man is the same age as us?” 

“It makes me think that he’s young, likes 
girls, probably doesn’t want to fight in a 
war,” Roberto said. 

“Exactly. Now take that even deeper.” 
“It’s like he is killing himself?” Roberto 
said more hesitantly, glancing at her for af- 
firmation. 

“Perfect! Now you made a connection,” 
McKamey said, excitement in her voice. 
“That’s what this quote is really about. 
Now, why is O’Brien saying ‘star-shaped 
hole’? Why not ‘peanut-shaped’ hole?” 

Ajanee raised her hand. “The image in 
his mind is burned.” 

“Exactly!” McKamey replied. “O’Brien 
wants us to keep that same image in mind 
that he had as a young soldier in his mind. 
It’s the kind of image you never forget.” ■ 
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how the wa r on women was won 

[continued from page 36\ providers and made 
them victims of sustained violence. Protest- 
ers chained themselves to the front doors 
of clinics, a radical tactic that turned public 
opinion in clinics’ favor. Doctors feared for 
their lives. Some were maimed or murdered. 

Today, clinics are more preoccupied 
with what Joffe calls state-sanctioned ha- 
rassment. “In some ways, this is worse,” 
she says. “TV stations don’t go to a clinic 
to cover the fact that you can no longer 
give a patient a heating pad. Admitting 
privileges? Well, that sounds reasonable. 
Why are these pro-choice fanatics making 
such a fuss? It’s not policemen coming to 
get the protesters off your back anymore. 
It’s inspectors coming to shut you down.” 

The effects on staff morale can be cor- 
rosive. In Michigan, a new law requires 
a woman to print and read anti-abortion 
literature 24 hours before her abortion. 
When she prints the documents, they 
bear a time stamp. At least once a week, a 
woman appears at the clinic who read the 
documents the day before but couldn’t 
print them until the morning of her pro- 
cedure (poor women, especially, suffer 


because they use their phones as com- 
puters). Chelian’s staff has to turn the 
women away, and the women become 
furious— at them. 

“The staff went into the work to be ad- 
vocates and feminists and supporters of 
women— and we’re the people who inform 
the woman about the law,” Miller says. 
The patients’ experience “is one of oppres- 
sion. And the very woman we’re there to 
help sees us as the enforcer.” 

The struggle just to stay open is all- 
consuming. In Texas, the rules, protocols, 
and requirements for Miller’s entire staff 
change every two years, she says. Adminis- 
trative workers must record the same data 
in twice as many logs. They prepare mul- 
tiple records fearing still more inspectors. 

“We dance faster, and we bend over, 
and we comply, comply, comply, until 
we pick up our head and say, ‘What are 
we doing here?”’ Miller said. “I’m trying so 
hard to keep the doors open, but for who?” 
The rules change so frequently that even if 
her lawsuit against the Texas law succeeds. 
Miller is not sure if she would ever open a 
new clinic in Texas. 


But she acknowledges that the need is des- 
perate. One of the women I met in the Las 
Cmces waiting room, Suhey, an 18-year-old 
from El Paso, said she had already tried to 
give herself an abortion with Mifeprex a 
friend bought in Ciudad Juarez. (It didn’t 
work.) Suhey already has a daughter— the 
lock screen on her phone shows the two of 
them snuggling— and is caring for her 1 6-year- 
old sister. She can’t afford another child. 

Researchers are investigating whether self- 
abortion attempts are on the rise. Chelian 
doesn’t need convincing. Recently, a wom- 
an came to her clinic who tried to pierce her 
cervix with a drinking straw. 

It frightens Chelian that with every pass- 
ing year there are fewer women like her 
who can recall what abortion was like be- 
fore it was legal. “What they don’t know 
anymore, what’s gotten lost in the history, 
is how many women died trying to give 
themselves abortions,” Chelian said. Some 
time ago, Chelian asked a class of college 
freshmen what they would do if restrictions 
kept them from getting abortions. “We’d 
use a coat hanger,” one young woman re- 
plied. “Like our grandmothers did.” ■ 
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ECONUNDRUMS 

Chilling Effect 

How air conditioning is making us hotter 

BY MADDIE OATMAN 


n India, the hot new thing is cold air. In 
late April, the Indian subsidiary of the 
Japanese air conditioning manufacturer 
Daikin Industries announced plans to 
open its second plant in the subconti- 
nent, double production, and expand its ex- 
isting stock of 200 showrooms to 350 by the 
end of 2015. India isn’t the only place where 
AC is all the rage. As climate change nudges 
global temperatures upward, incomes are 
also rising, meaning millions more people 
can afford to beat the heat. Sales of home 
and commercial air conditioners have 
doubled in China over the past five years, 
with 64 million units sold in 2013 alone. 

But the nation with the most air condi- 
tioning isn’t India, nor in the sweltering 
tropics— it’s the United States. Over the 


past 80 years, hordes of Americans migrat- 
ed south and west to cities like Miami and 
Phoenix, where AC made broiling condi- 
tions bearable; in turn, the growth of these 
Sun Belt communities ratcheted up the 
demand for cooling. These days, almost 
90 percent of American households have 
air conditioning. We spend $11 billion on 
cooling each year and release roughly 100 
million tons of carbon dioxide in the pro- 
cess— the same as 19 million cars. 

By contrast, in Mexico, only 13 percent 
of households have AC. But in a recent 
study, Lucas Davis, an associate professor 
at the University of California-Berkeley’s 
Haas School of Business, predicts that < 
the country’s rising per capita income will > 
mean more than two-thirds of Mexican S 
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homes will have it by 2100— creating an- 
nual emissions equivalent to 4.4 million 
new cars. Across the globe, Davis predicts, 
demand for cooling will put more strain 
on electrical grids, causing shortages and 
price spikes along with more pollution. In 
the United States, power 
companies fire up “peaker 
plants” to create extra 
electricity on hot summer 
days. And these plants 
are often dirtier than the 
usual facilities, leading to 
a vicious cycle: More emis- 
sions means more global 
warming, which means 
more appetite for cooling. 

One 2009 study predicted 
that by 2100, heating and 
cooling will account for 12 
percent of global carbon 
emissions— but because of 
climate change, demand for heating will 
have shrunk by 34 percent, while demand 
for cooling will have grown by 72 percent. 
More energy-efficient equipment can 
mitigate some of that, but experts estimate 
these gains will be more than offset by the 
overall increase in air conditioning. 

Still, it’s unrealistic— and unfair— to de- 
mand that the world’s rising economies 
forsake a luxury the more affluent have 
enjoyed for decades. Not to mention 
that during heat waves, lack of air condi- 
tioning can kill, with the greatest danger 
among the elderly, poor, and people of 
color: A 2013 UC-Berkeley study found 
that in the United States, Hispanics 
were 21 percent more likely and African 
Americans 52 percent more likely than 
their white counterparts to live in heat 
islands— urban neighborhoods where, be- 
cause of abundant concrete and few trees, 
temperatures soar. 

So what could help keep us cool with- 
out further heating the globe? Better de- 
sign, for starters: For thousands of years, 
the world’s tropical and desert areas have 
used passive cooling systems— simple archi- 


WASTE HEAT EROM 
AIR CONDITIONERS 
CAN ACTUALLY 
RAISE THE 
OUTDOOR 
TEMPERATURE— 
THUS CREATING 
EVEN MORE 
DEMAND EOR AIR 
CONDITIONING. 


tectural tweaks that minimize a structure’s 
exposure to heat. Light-colored houses 
with reflective roofs were the mainstay of 
South Florida architecture before central- 
ized cooling came along, and these “cool 
roofs” are back in style: Guidelines for new 
construction in California, 
Florida, and Georgia urge 
commercial buildings to 
adopt this feature, which 
studies show can decrease 
air conditioning bills by 
20 percent on average. 
Sacramento, California, re- 
quires that planted foliage 
shade at least 50 percent of 
any new parking lot, since 
surfaces protected by a 
tree’s canopy transmit less 
heat. The Japanese cities of 
Tokyo and Osaka, mean- 
while, are testing water- 
retentive pavements, which absorb and 
then evaporate moisture to cool the streets. 

Design tricks can help at home too. One 
easy way to reduce your AC use— and your 
electric bill— is to make sure your house is 
well insulated and sealed, as seepage ac- 
counts for about 30 percent of your cooling 
system’s energy consumption. And if you 
set your thermostat to 78 degrees instead of 
72, you’ll save around $100 a summer. Ceil- 
ing fans cost as little as 30 cents a month 
when used eight hours a day, while swamp 
coolers— which cool the air by drawing it 
over water— are far more energy efficient 
in dry climates than traditional air condi- 
tioners. And with these tools, you can keep 
your neighbors more comfortable, as well. 
Researchers from Arizona State University 
revealed in a 2014 study that waste heat 
from air conditioning increased the outside 
temperature of some areas of Phoenix by 
nearly 2 degrees Fahrenheit, leading to— 
you guessed it— yet more demand for AC. 
How’s that for a bum? ■ 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

Come at 
King Corn 

Can a lawsuit stop Big Ag 
from dumping fertilizer into 
drinking water? 

BY TOM PHILPOTT 

C orn is to Iowa what oil is to 
Texas— so it’s not every day that 
an Iowa official takes on the 
state’s biggest industry. But Bill 
Stowe, CEO and general man- 
ager of Des Moines Water Works, has had 
it with Big Ag. It “rules the roost in this 
world,” he says. “It’s a nasty business.” 

Stowe isn’t just talking smack: Last 
March, in an unprecedented move, Des 
Moines Water Works filed a lawsuit 
in federal court against three up- 
stream counties, charging that they 
violate the federal Clean Water Act 
by allowing fertilizer to flow into 
one of the rivers from which the city 
gets its drinking water. The suit will 
likely drag out for years, says Neil 
Hamilton, director of Drake Univer- 
sity’s Agricultural Law Center. But 
if it succeeds, it will not only force 
farmers upstream from Des Moines 
to limit their fertilizer runoff; it 
could also herald a new era for the 
Clean Water Act, the ’70s-era legisla- 
tion that severely limited pollution 
from heavy industry but left farms 
essentially unregulated. 

Not everyone is so keen on the 
changes that the lawsuit could bring 
about. Six-term Republican Gov. 

Terry Branstad, famously aligned 
with agribusiness, is fuming. “Des 
Moines has declared war on rural 
Iowa,” he snarled at a January press confer- 
ence. And in May, a group affiliated with 
the Iowa Farm Bureau called Iowa Partner- 
ship for Clean Water began running TV 
ads praising farmers for their water steward- 
ship and claiming the suit “threatens our 
land, home, and even your food.” 

But Des Moines Water Works argues 
that the real threat to land and food is the 
chemical that farms are releasing: nitrate. 
Corn, which uses more nitrogen fertilizer 
than any other US crop, blankets about 40 


percent of Iowa’s landscape. Much of the 
harvest is fed to the state’s 21 million hogs— 
nearly a third of the entire US herd— whose 
nitrogen-rich manure is collected in huge 
lagoons. Nitrates leaching from fields and 
lagoons wind up in the rivers that supply 
more than a half million Des Moines-area 
residents with water. That’s a problem, be- 
cause nitrate-laced water has been linked to 
a range of health problems, including birth 
defects, blood problems in babies, and can- 
cers of the ovaries and thyroid. Yet nitrogen 
fertilizer mnoff is completely unregulated, 
in Iowa and most other states. 

That leaves cities to cope with the fall- 
out. About 20 years ago, Stowe says, Des 
Moines Water Works found its water often 
had nitrate levels above the Environmental 
Protection Agency’s limit of 10 parts per 
million. So the agency built what Stowe 
says is the globe’s largest nitrate-filtration fa- 


cility. The cost of operating it mns between 
$4,000 and $7,000 per day— a burden passed 
on to the city’s residents via water bills. 

And the burden has been growing. In 
2013, in part because of an unusually wet 
spring followed by a drought, river nitrate 
levels surpassed 24 ppm, the highest ever 
recorded. Des Moines had to run its nitro- 
gen-removal plant for 74 days that year, to 
the tune of more than $500,000. In 2015, 
nitrate levels have soared again; at press, 
the utility company had run the plant for 


150 days. What’s more, the nitrate-remov- 
al facility is nearing the end of its life, and 
replacing it will cost Des Moines up to 
$185 million, says Stowe. 

That’s where the utility’s lawsuit comes 
in: If successful, it could force upstream 
farms to cut back on mnoff Sarah Carlson 
of the environmental advocacy group Prac- 
tical Farmers of Iowa says that if farmers 
planted cover crops— which suck up and se- 
quester nitrogen after the harvest, keeping 
it out of water— on 60 percent of the region 
involved in the lawsuit, it would drastically 
reduce fertilizer runoff within four years, 
solving the problem. “Farmers are worried 
that they’re going to be regulated, and that 
this is a sign of regulations to come”— fear 
that is already contributing to a growing in- 
terest in cover crops, she adds. 

It’s not just Des Moines residents and 
their angry water chief who stand to ben- 
efit from change spurred by the suit. 
The thousands of pounds of nitrates 
the plant filters out are dumped back 
into the rivers downstream, to flow 
on to other cities. A 2009 University 
of Iowa survey of nearly 500 private 
drinking wells found nitrates at or 
above the 10 ppm limit in 12 percent 
of them. And once they leave Iowa, 
most of these nitrates also travel 
down the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico, where they help create a dead 
zone that can be as large as the state 
of New Hampshire. Meanwhile, pub- 
lic officials in other parts of the Com 
Belt— including those in Columbus, 
Ohio, who warned that pregnant 
women and infants shouldn’t drink 
tap water after nitrate levels spiked 
above federal standards in June— are 
watching the Iowa suit closely. 

Now that Des Moines Water 
Works has broken the taboo of 
challenging corn growers on their 
own turf, other municipalities and citizen 
groups may be emboldened. Hamilton of 
Drake University says that the suit “has 
already inspired a more urgent discussion 
about protecting soil and water” in Iowa 
and beyond. If it succeeds, he says, it will 
“no doubt inspire other jurisdictions [to] 
look for similarly creative ways” to apply 
the Clean Water Act. ■ 


For weekly bites, sign up for Food for Thought 
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“Writing against the genre of ruin porn, 
Dora Apel’s wonderful Beautiful Terrible 
Ruins reveals the way decay is inbuilt into 
capitalism at its creation. An excellent and 
penetrating study.” 

— Greg Grandin, author of Fordlandia: The Rise and 
Fall of Henry Ford’s Forgotten Jungle City 

BEAUTIFUL TERRIBLE 
RUINS 

Detroit and the Anxiety of Decline 
Dora Apel 

Available In paper and ebook 


Nicole Fleetwood’s astute study makes 
transparent the power of images and 
strengthens our understanding as to how 
significant black figures transformed our 
imaginary as a fixed construction based on 
media perceptions. An impressive read!” 

— Deborah Willis, New York University 


ON RACIAL ICONS 

Blackness and the Public Imagination 
Nicole R. Fleetwood 

Available In paper and ebook 


“ Why are automatons so attractive? And 
just what is this ‘perfect woman’ anyway? 
Rounding up a veritable sorority of 
artificial Eves, Julie Wosk delves into 
the issues, casting an analytical eye over 
female depictions, both physical and 
fictitious, to explore the history and the 
future of Woman 2.0.” 

— Nicola Davis, The Guardian 

MY FAIR LADIES 

Female Robots, Androids, and Other 

Artificial Eves 

Julie Wosk 

Available In paper and ebook 


The perfect gift for the literature lover! 


WRITING AMERICA 

Literary Landmarks from Walden Pond to Wounded Knee 

Shelley Fisher Fishkin 

^ HE APt rVc^PAnToW^^^ 

“Writing America is a triumph of scholarship and passion, a profound exploration of the many 
worlds which comprise our national canon ... a book that redraws the literary map of the 
United States.” 

— Junot Diaz, author of The Brief Wondrous Life of Oscar Wao 

“ This book cuts straight to the soul of America in all its shades and colors. I don’t think anyone 
has ever put together a book that’s quite so extraordinary. I certainly have never read one.” 

— Hal Holbrook, actor, Mark Twain Tonight!, author, Harold 

“ What a fine, informative, and welcome book by Professor Fishkin. In brief, a first class piece 
of work that has been long in coming. It not only deserves a warm reception, it is also to be 
treasured by professionals as well as by beginners.” 

— Rolando Hinojosa, novelist and essayist 

“ Shelley Fisher Fishkin is the best guide you could have through American literature and the 
places that inspired it. She writes like an angel. She appreciates the diversity and humor of the 
American spirit. Read her!” 

— Erica Jong, poet and author 

www.writingamerica.us #WritingAmerica LH 


“This is a long overdue book, giving great 
credit to the long line of women who have 
done so much to shape our culture’s view of 
the world around us and of our prospects in 
it. We desperately need that culture to heed 
their words!” 

— Bill McKibben, author Oil and Honey: The 
Education of an Unlikely Activist 

RACHEL CARSON AND HER 
SISTERS 

Extraordinary Women Who Have 
Shaped America’s Environment 
Robert K. Musil 

Available In paper and ebook 
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